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Sally the THE ELFIN 


Salmon Says... Elfin - Freight river boat built in St Helens in 1914 
for the run down river and across from Astoria 


“First dams, then ship 
to Ilwaco. She was operated by Babbage & Holt 


channel dredging, and 





now LNG Plant of Portland. In this 1920 scene, she is docked at 

Proposals... What will Jones Landing on Tenasiillahe Island across from 
be next to challenge my Clifton loading & unloading farm materials. No- 
sumyvalon die tice the farm launch Doris in the foreground 
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Columbia River Fisherman’s Protective Union 
One of the oldest Conservation Unions on the West Coast 
Incorporated in 1884 
P.O. Box 627, Astoria, Oregon 97103 
Jon Westerholm, Editor - Phone (503) 325-2702 


FORWARD 
This paper is being published for the purpose of keeping the public and fishermen informed 
of the facts and happenings in regard to the Columbia River Fishing Industry and people 
connected with it. Historical articles and pictures will also be emphasized. The advertisements which 
appear within make it financially possible to publish this paper and we hope you will 
in return patronize and thank the business people who contribute to this cause. Anyone who 
wishes to contribute articles, pictures, stories, or ads, please contact the editor at: 
P.O. Box 627, Astoria, Oregon 97103 or call (503) 325-2702 












Help Support the 
Columbia River Gilhnetter Publication 





Gillnetter. 


The Columbia River Gillnetter is one of the only remaining publications on the 
west coast devoted exclusively to gillnetting. We have been making a difference 
for 38 years, nut our continued existence is threatened by increasing production 
and mailing costs. Now more than ever, we need a voice to represent Our side 
of the issue, and the Gillnetter is an important contact with fishermen, lawmak- 
ers and the public. If you would like to help, send donations to Columbia River 


The following individuals have made a contribution to the Columbia River Gillnetter Publication, 
which will be used to help continue the publication and mailing of the free informational newspa- 
per. We thank them for their Support 


August 2006 - January 2007 


Fred Korhonen - Svensen 
Rick & Shirley Pass - Svensen 
Memory of Nick Rusinovich 


Darren Crookshanks -Willow Grove, WA 


Bernard Bjork - Astoria 

Dorothy Messenger - Marysville, WA 

Ron & Lois Kaino - Hammond 

Rita Wanneho - Portland 

Katherine Young - Olympia, WA 
Memory of Bill Young 

Glenn & Mary Larson - Astoria 

Jeff & Kristin Johnson - Astoria 

Ben Greaves - Seaside 


Birthday greetings from Merv Smith 


Helen Waris - Clatskanie 

Robert Smith - Portland 

Jim & Sandy Fisher - Hammond 
Memory of Mike Demase 

Also: Clarence & Hazel Demase 
Marilyn Klindt 
Steve & Dolly Bagwell 
Nathan & Kim Lopez 

Carl Meiier - Puget Island 


This paper was started for your benefit 38 years a: 


Wald & Freda Hendrickson - Shelton 
Memory of Walter Lindstrom 
John Johnson - King City 
George & Almeda Siverson - Astoria 
Sam & Sophie Soter - Portland 
Steve Lund - Astoria 
Eldred Olson - Astoria 
Melvina Barr - Clatskanie 
Kathleen O’Conner - Ridgefield, WA 
Tom Abrams - Richland, WA 
Allan Maki - Astoria 
Robert & Lew Johnson - Rainier 
Bill Klein - Bainbridge Is., WA 
Robert Normoyle - Moline, II 
Memory of Don Riswick 
Frank Tarabochia - Astoria 
Frances Saylor - Eugene 
Memory of Don Riswick 
Milt & Carolyn Doumit - Cathlamet 
Bob Peterson - Eagle, ID 
Norris & Maureen Petit - South Bend 
Phylis & Stearling Amsberry - Sisters 
Carl & Pat Bartruff - Portland 
Mel Hjorten - Astoria 
Memory of Bill Finucane 


g0 to help keep you informed on Gillnet issues. AS we 


are non-profit, we depend on advertising and donations to keep publishing and mailing this newsletter. 


Please make your contributions to: Columbia River Gillnetter, P.O. Box 627, Astoria, OR 97103 





From 
The 


Editor 


Printing and Politics 





We want to take this 
opportunity to extend our 
thanks and gratitude to Tom 
Wynn for doing the layout 
job of the Gillnetter so well 
over the past 17 years and 
35 issues. To he and the late 
Mike Demase the Columbia 
River Gillnetter owes a good 
share of its very existence, 
for the founding of the new 
magazine format in 1989, 
that we have been enjoying 
so much since. 

The purchase of Anchor 
Graphics here in Astoria, 
by our printer the past few 
years, Repro Graphics in 
Longview, has opened up 
new opportunities that will 
extend on the efficiency and 
quality of our publication 
in the future. The local at- 
mosphere and expertise, of 
the companies Digital Press, 
present a definite advantage 
that couldn't be passed by; 
and with this edition we be- 
gin our association with the 
people of Anchor Graphics. 

Our congratulations to 
the new local political force 
in both Washington and 
Oregon. With the Democratic 
landslide a the ballot box in 
the last years election, we 
have a golden opportunity 
to begin a more cooperative 
agenda that will create an 


atmosphere of working to- 
gether that has been missing 
the past few years. Hopefully 
this feeling of give and take 
will prevail and extend to the 
area of the environment and 
help solve many of the prob- 
lems associated with the Co- 
lumbia River and its troubled 
Salmon runs. 

Thanks go out to former 
senator Mark Doumit for his 
many efforts on our behalf 
and congratulations to new 
Senate appointee Brian Hat- 
field and also representative 
Dean Takko in SW Washing- 
ton. We solute Senator Betsy 
Johnson as well, and repre- 


sentatives Brad Witt and Deb- 


orah Boone in NW Oregon. 

To our present CRFPU 
president Gary Soderstrom 
goes congratulation on his 
appointment to the ODF&W 
Recovery & Enhancement 
Board (R&E). His enthusiastic 
interest in local salmon is- 
sues and involvement in the 
Watershed Council move- 
ment can be put to more 
direct participation and in- 
volvement. 

To our immediate past 
president, Bill Finucane, we 
say goodbye (see obit) and 
reflect on the many things 
that he did to help maintain 
the Columbia River Fishery. 
His passing will leave a lead- 
ership void. The memorial 
celebration of his life recent- 
ly, brought together the larg- 
est number of fishermen and 
friends seen in a long while. 
He will be remembered and 
to his family, deepest re- 
gards. 





Join your | 
Union: 


The CRFPU board has 
authorized lessor membership ! 
price of $100.00 or $50.00 per! 

year for those who want to 
help out. 
The yearly voting membership 
remains at $150.00. 

A Union card and receipt will 
be issued in each case. 
Send Dues checks to: 
Jack Marincovich, 
CRFPU 
P. O. Box 627 
Astoria, OR 97103 


PLEASE PAY YOUR DUES! 
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| NOTICE | 
'OUR OFFICE IS CHARGED FOR! 
| EACH ISSUE OF THE GILLNET-1 
1 TER RETURNED TO US. IF YOU; 
| HAVE CHANGED YOUR AD- 
‘DRESS. PLEASE FILL OUT THIS! 


! FORM AND RETURN IT TO US. ! 


'Name | 
Neve Address 























'City 

1 

iState Zip 

iPhone 

temail 

1 

' Send to: Jon Westerholm, CRFPU, , 
1 P.O. Box 627, Astoria, OR 97103 2 


The Elfin being towed by or push- 
ing the coast guard buoy Tender 
Rose in the ice of the cold winter 
of 1929-1930. There is confusion, 
even by McCurdy marine his- 
tory of the Pacific NW, as to its 
proper name. The Editor remem- 
bers reading the diary of an early 
farm settler in Brownsmead in 
the early 1920's who refers to 

the Elfin. Before the bridges and 
cross dikes the freighter made 
farm cattle, hay, and lumber 
deliveries along the Blind Slough 
dikes. Other later references list 
the name Efin. The Elfin or Efin 
was destroyed by fire in 1937 dur- 
ing the run across the river to II- 
waco from Astoria. Capt. Alfred 
Babbage and the crew of 10 were 
picked up by the coast guard. 


Columbia Travel 


Clatsop County’s First Travel Agency 
Founded 1934 







We’ll Get You The Best Fare! 









Remember us for your family vacations! 
AIR CRUISES TRAINS LODGING 


Rose Marie Paavola 


382 Twelfth Street 
Astoria, Oregon 
325-1531 or 888-325-1531 | 


VOLVO 
PENTA 


Columbia Pacific 
Marine Works Inc. 





SPECIALIZING IN STERN DRIVES 
CUSTOM FAB. & WELDING 


(503) 325-4310 Bob, Lasse, & Doug 


31 Portway Astoria, OR 97103 








News Briefs 


Discussion cuts Exxon Judgement 
in half in 1989 oil spill case 


December 22, 2006 was both a good 
and bad day for many Astoria and Colum- 
bia River Gillnetters who fish in Alaskan 
waters in the summer. 

The decision, handed down by a 3 
judge sub-panel of the 9th District Circuit 
Court of Appeals, San Francisco, was the 
long awaited, 8 months overdue, decision 
on the latest of many appeals by Exxon 
Oil Company, now Exxon-Mobil, over the 
guilty verdict of oiling Alaska waters in the 
1994 jury trial in Anchorage and the ensu- 
ing punitive damages award. This was the 
good news. Exxon must pay. 

The bad news was, that by a 2-1 vote, 
the sub-panel reduced the punitive dam- 
age award by 50%, from $5 billion to $2.5 
Billion, indicating it was unconstitutionally 
excessive. This to a company that had oiled 
some 1,500 miles of Prince William Sound, 
Kodiak Island and Cook Inlet when its 
ship Exxon Valdez crashed into Bligh Reef 
in 1989 spilling 11 million gallons of North 
Slope Crude Oil, fresh out of the Alyeska 
Pipeline at Valdez, with its negligence. This 
was the worst oil spill in US history. 

Some 34,000 fishermen in these areas, 
where no fishing was allowed in 1989, as 
well as some Native Villages and other Alas- 
kans have been waiting payment, after the 








guilty verdict, for some 13 years. Unfortu- 
nately several thousand deceased individu- 
als will never receive anything. Perhaps it is 
time for fishermen to appeal. 


Judge Intolerant of salmon 
plan delays 


US. District Judge James Redden, 
thus last fall, sent back to NOAA its latest 
Salmon Recovery Plan with a warning of no 
more delays. In so many words Judge Red- 
den advised the Federal Government to get 
it right this time in relation to doing salmon 
correct to the Snake and Upper Columbia 
Rivers. “ Given the precarious condition 
of the Snake River Salmon and Steelhead 
runs, the consequences of another failed 
biological opinion will be serious indeed”, 
he stated. Adjusting the lower dams on the 
Snake, adequately and appropriately are 
very necessary. 


ASTORIA 
BUSINESS 
EQUIPMENT Co. 
& Columbia 
Chocolates 


“Serving the Columbia 
North Coast Area” 


1332 Commercial St. 
Astoria 503/325-9750 


FAX 325-2975 









Update 2006 


Fish runs and their time returning to the 
river have been pretty much predictable by 
looking at past history passed on by gen- 
erations of fishermen. Up to the year 2006 
we thought we had a pretty good idea on 
when each run was expected to return but 
this past year all that changed. The spring 
run when we were all about to give up on 
it returned almost a month late and came 
back almost 50% larger than pre-season 
forecast. This gave us the chance to fish 
May 16th to June 2nd and harvest 4,350 
Chinook. The reason for the late return, 
everyone has their own idea, but my own 
personal view is that ocean conditions are 
determining that more each year. 


The summer run in turn came back a little 
early and also larger than pre-season fore- 
cast with a harvest of 4,800 Chinook. This 
summer run is a fishery which we have not 
fished for almost forty years so that is a big 
plus for our fishermen and the summer run 
is not listed as an endangered species. 


The August season was broken down into 
a mid-August and late August fishery. The 
early August season was made up of six 12 
hour period - all zones except the last two 


(EP SKIPANON BRAan yp?) . 
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periods zone one was closed with a harvest 
of 7,441 Chinook. The late August season 
had only two periods the first one zone 3-5 
and the second zones 4-5 with a harvest of 
3,300 Chinook. 


Our late fall season didn’t start until Sep- 
tember 19th after most of the Chinook 

had passed through our fishery. We fished 
through October 25th and came up with 

a harvest of 15,122 Chinook and 28,000 
Coho. The late run of Coho came back twice 
as much as the pre-season forecast but 
because Coho are listed as endangered we 
were cut off early and the result was that 
all hatcheries had large surpluses. 


The Sturgeon harvest had a weekly limit per 
week we had to harvest up until the last 
fishing period in October with a total catch 
of 8,312 and the market was good right 

up to the end. Over all | would have to say 
in 2006 the number of fish caught was not 
great but the market for wild fish is picking 
up and we are getting a better price. 


Jack Marincovich 
Executive Secretary C.R.F.P.U 


Oregon Ocean Seafoods 
225 SE Galena 
Warrenton Oregon 97146 
(503) 861-1434 
or Toll Free at (888) 738-8910 
Cash, money order, VISA & MasterCard 


Norman Kujala, Owner 




















Home Furnishings 


Warrenton Oregon 


Pree Parking* bree Delivery. 


Free 
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As Always 
Supporting our 
Local Fishermen! 


Mon-Fri 8 am to 6 pm 
Saturday 9 am to 5 pm 
Sunday 12 to 4pm 


529 SE Marlin, 
861-0929 


RemovaleFree Set-up 


Hunt’s Market 


¢« FRESH MEAT & PRODUCE « 
« VIDEOS « BEER« ICE« 
« CARHART CLOTHING ¢ 


40490 Old Hwy 30 


Svensen-Astoria, OR 


Area’s First Commercial 


503-458-6288 


Monday-Saturday, Closed Sunday 


Digital Press! 


Prints personalized data 

and graphics so that each 
brochure, postcard, letter or 
flyer can be directly targeted 
to your customer with their 
name, graphics and/or photos 
that would be uniquely 
identifiable to them. Can also 
print their mailing address and 
postnet barcoding. 


North Coast 
Chiropractic 
Center 
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Appointments: (503) 861-1661 
Fax (503) 861-1662 
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439 30th Street 
Astoria, OR 97103 
503-325-5841 


679 E Harbor St, Suite 140 
P.O. Box 279 
Warrenton, OR 97146 


ANCHOR 
GRAPHICS 


Printing & Design 
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5. 
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To the Editor 


Jon, 

I always enjoy reading the Columbia 
River Gillnetter. Having grown up on 
the Oregon Coast (Wheeler Oregon) and 
having the family business fish buying 
(Nehalem Boy Fish Co.) from the 19208 
into the 1940's. Keep up the good work. 
Bill Klein 
Bainbridge Is, WA 


Jon, 

Lew, my brother, and I wanted to send 
you this to express our thanks for printing 
our late fathers (Art) obituary two years 
ago. Thanks. 

Bob & Lew Johanson 
Ranier, OR 


Jon, 

A small contribution in memory of Don 
Riswick - He was a fraternity brother of _ 
my late husband, Clyde. Don started send- 
ing the Gillnetter several years ago and 
its been greatly enjoyed. 

Sincerely, 
Fran Saylor 
Eugene, OR 


Jon, 

Us old WWII warbirds sure miss Don 
Riswick at our monthly meetings at the 
labor temple. It wont be too long before 
we all join Don as all of us are in our 805. 
Thanks for keeping the old history alive. 
Allen R Maki 
Astoria, OR 


Dear Jon, 

We'd like to thank you and the staff of 
the Columbia River Gillnetter for all your 
hard work and efforts put into the paper. 
It is appreciate by a lot of people as you, 
hopefully, already know. My brother, Mi- 
chael Demase, and Tom Wynn worked with 
Don Riswick years ago putting this paper 
out for us all to enjoy. Thank you for tak- 
ing over the privilege of doing this for us 
all to enjoy. If you still have contact with 
Tom, please tell him we think of him often. 
Keep up the good work. 

Jim & Sandy Fisher 
Hammond, OR 


Columbia River Gillnetter, 

Toivo Piippo, called “peeps” by his 
friends, died in 2003. He was the last sur- 
viving member of the Union Town kids that 
helped to win the only Basketball National 
Championship that Oregon has ever won. 
Also on the team from Astoria was Bob 
Anet, Wally Johanson, Ted Sarpola and 
Earl Sandness. They all ended up in the 
Astoria High School Hall of Fame. 

They worked at the Union Town 
Fisherman's Co-Op Cannery. Toivo and 
Ted were slimers. Wally and Bob worked 
on the Cannery boats and Earl was a 
fisherman. They ended up going to the 
University of Oregon together where they 
won the 1939 National Championship. 

To attend college in the 1930 you only 
needed $700 or $800 a year. That included 
board, room, and tuition. 

They’re all gone now. My friend Toivo 
Piippo was the last survivor of these re- 
markable kids from Astoria. Thanks. 

Fred Korhonen 
Svensen, OR 


llhwaco 
Fish Co. 
Ine. 





Salmon For All Member 


Ilwaco, Wash. 


360/642-3773 


Doug Ross , Pierre Marchand, Terry Gramson, Gillnet Buyers 





Dear Jon 

Hazen Bernard has been sending me 
copies of the “Columbia River Gillnetter Ks 
which I enjoy reading as I know many of 
the fishermen and others connected with it. 
Thanks. 
John R Johnson 
King City Oregon 


Dear Jon, 

I would like to donate the enclosed 
check to the Columbia River Gillnetter 
in memory of Mr. Walter Lindstrom who 
recently passed away in Portland at the 
age of 89. 

He was born in Aberdeen, moving to 
Brownsmead and then to Astoria. He gill- 
netted the Columbia River many years. I 
recall going to Smith Paint with him where 
Carl, his dad, stayed in the bunkhouse, 
while fishing for Union Fish. He was hand 
knitting a big mesh net for fall fishing 
- what a job! 

I really enjoy your articles; especially 
Eldon Korpela’s “Big Blow of 52”. Iwas 
there fishing PAF with the “Neva Gang”. 
Best Regards, 

Walt & Greda Hendrickson 
Shelton, WA 


Dear Gillnetters, 

My husband and I have always been 
close to the fishing industry and the great 
Columbia River. Many good wishes for 
years to come and we hope you can get the 
help that you need to keep the Gillnetter 
going. We have enjoyed all the writings of 
Don Riswick and all others. It has been a 
big part of our years living in Clatskanie 
and knowing many of the men who have 
fished. 

Best regards, 
Mrs Helen Waris 
Clatskanie, OR 


Jon, 
I am Carl Erickson’s cousin Mel Barr. 
I was born in Clatskanie in 1910. I taught 
here in the elementary school for 23 years. 
Recently, Rodger Jolma brought me 
the Columbia River Gillnetter. At 95, some 
literature is dull reading, but I find so 
much to interest me in it. My many thanks 
for your contribution to my reading. 
Sincerely, 
Melvina E Barr 
Clatskanie, OR 





The Columbia River Gillnet Boat 


With this issue of the Gillnetter 
we begin a series of reports 

by various authors, based on 
historic family knowledge and 
research, of the unique Colum- 
bia River Gillnet Boat. We will 
emphasize its construction, at 
the many boat shops and ship- 
yards that sprang up over the 
years, up and down on both 
sides of the river, and the repair 
facilities that became necessary 
to keep them afloat. 


The Columbia River Gillnet Boat 
has its own basic characteris- 
tics that are different than any 
other vessel in the world. The 
early wooden craft were brought 
here with the salmon industry 
from the Sacramento River in 
California in the 1860's. From the 
sailboat to the gasoline powered 
engines and eventually to alumi- 
num and fiberglass with hydrau- 
lics it developed into the highly 
efficient and fast boats that we 
see on the river today, that are 
able to carry large loads. 


We feature in this edition the 
story of the Columbia Boat 
Building Company and the 
Tolonen family that owned it as 
well as the large CRPA-Bumble 
Bee Shipyard story. In addition 
we take a look at some of the 
smaller boat shops and individu- 
als that work more independent- 
ly as boat carpenters, carrying 
their tools in a box and going 

to the boat to make repairs of 
planks, ribs, decks, and cabin 
as well as often times re-corking 
and calking a leaking craft. 













AGENT FOR 
Grange Insurance Group 
United Heritage Property e& Casualty 


1361 Duane St., Astoria, OR 97103 
(503) 325-4748 
Fax (503) 325-4118 


cS ORILOR 
PAPER SUPPLY CO. 


Benjamin 


MooreZn 
PAINTS 


325-6362 
1055 Marine Drive, Astoria 








Mike Keyser 3 
AUTOMOTIVE 
SERVICE 


UNION SHOP 
SPECIALIZING IN 
TOYOTA AND CHRYSLER 


209 7th Street 











Call 325-8811 


Astoria Bargain Barn 
Buy ° Sell + Trade 





1092 Marine Drive 
Astoria, OR 97103 
503-325-6666 


M-Th: 10am-5:30pm 
F&S: 10am-5:00pm 
Sun; 9am-4:00pm(seasonal) 


Tara Koch-Owner 


"We buy quality used Furniture by the piece or by the housefull” 











Pier 39 - ASTORIA 


The best views of the Columbia River 


3 Private River Suites Include: 


Panoramic River Views 

Gas Fireplaces 

Jacuzzi Tub & 2-Head Showers 
Sleeps up to 14 people 
Conference Room/Classroom 
Coffee Shop & Restaurant 


At the foot of 39th Street & the Columbia River 


www.pier39-astoria.com 





(503) 325-2502 





DG Ticor Title 


Title Insurance 
and Escrow Service 


Established in 1890 


We’ve got you covered 
at convenient locations 


630 Bond Street, Astoria 
325-2144 or 877-589-9744 


550 Roosevelt, Seaside 
738-8433 or 877-589-9747 
www.ticortitlenw.com 























Don Herlin Painting 


Licensed « Bonded « Insured 






Residential - Commercial 
Interior - Exterior 
30 years experience 










903-325-3615 


Astoria, OR 97103 
CCB #74419 
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Anheuser-Busch Budweiser Breweries 





Larry Perkins 
President 


CLATSOP DISTRIBUTING CO. 


1375 S.E. 12th Pl, Warrenton, OR 97146 
P. O. Box 420 ¢ Astoria, OR 97103 
(503) 861-4275 ¢ FAX (503) 861-2750 
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Klyde Thompson 








35359 Business 101 
Astoria, OR 97103 


Phone: (503) 325-2861 
Fax: (503) 325-8459 
After Hours: (503) 325-0233 

Cell: (503) 738-2836 ae) 
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LUMBER 


CITY coneay 


¢ Lumber ¢ Plywood « Paint « 
* Plumbing « Electric Supplies « 
¢ Garden Supplies « 











2142 Commercial 
Astoria, OR 97103 





325-4511 or 800-248-4511 

















Boat Building Finnish Family 
By Bruce K Tolonen 


Mats Henrick Tolonen left his wife and 
four children in northern Finland near the 
town of Rovaneimi and traveled to the 
United States in 1905. A year later he was 
able to bring his family together in Astoria 
where they began new lives. They joined 
a thriving Finnish community where log- 
ging and fishing dominated the economy. 
He found summer work in Alaska where 
he built water supplies for canneries. 


Trained in a Finnish trade school for 
carpenters, he found construction work 

in Astoria. Quickly recognized for his 
woodworking skill, he was sent to build 
the chapel wall of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
which shows his ability to this day. He 
Followed Finnish tradition by making 
each of his children a violin so they could 
learn to enjoy music. He also crafted gun 
stocks, furniture, specialty tools and other 
household items. 


During WWI, he worked as a shipwright 
at Wilson Brothers Shipyard near Smith 
Point where they built troop transport 
ships. The pilings visible today are 
evidence of the railroad that brought logs 
and lumber to the shipyard built over the 
waters of Young’s Bay. The family grew 
until Paul, the last of ten children, was 
born on 1916. The family lived in a house 
on Erie Street, just above present day 
Dairy Queen. 





The History is a bit complicated from this 
point. In 1924, Andrew Pakkonen, August 
Piri and Mats H. Tolonen started Colum- 
bia Boat Building Company (CBBC). 
Pakkonen sold his share and moved to 
Aberdeen, WA to start his own boat build- 
ing company. In 1940 Piri gave his share 
to Matt E. Tolonen, oldest son of Mats H. 
While in the army during WWII, youngest 
son Paul Tolonen bought the share owned 
by Mats H. Making him a partner with 
Matt E. Matt E.’s son Marvin, who had 
been working at CBBC for some time, in- 
herited his father’s share and later bought 
out Paul’s share in the late 1960’s. After 
working three winters at the shop building 
his own steel boat, Marvin launched the 
Sea Wind in December of 1973. He then 
sold the company to Lowell Stambach 
who built aluminum fishing boats for use 
in Alaska. Finally, Astoria Ford bought the 
decaying buildings and property. Today 
the sloping ways and some pilings are 
about all that remains to see. 


In its early years the company grew as 
salmon fishing, bottom fishing with drag- 
gers and crabbing expanded. Some boats 
were built to target sharks or tuna. CBBC 
produced hundreds of gillnet boats, a few 
of which are still in use on the Columbia 
and elsewhere. Some of the last ones were 
the Nikki, owner Nick Rusinovich and the 
3 Sisters, owner Clarence Damase, built 
in 1957. 


The process of designing used by the 
Tolonens was first to carve a half-model of 


Kola Shipyard 


Columbia River Gillnet Boats under 
construction at the Kola shipyard in 
Ilwaco in the early 1900°s. Notice the 
one cylinder “one lunger” gas engine 
in the boat to the left. This was during 


the transitional period from sail power 
to gas engine-propeller power. 


Photo ~ Thanks/credit to Alaska Fishermens 
Journal 
Lee Makovich 








the desired hull shape. This strips of lead 
were then bent around th hull from keel to 
gunwale. These curves were transferred to 
paper where they became the lines of the 
new boat. Some of these half-models are 
on display at the Columbia River Mari- 
time Museum. Others are shared by family 
members and decorate family room walls. 


The boats were built with oak ribs, steamed 
until flexible, and bent to the shape of 
forms. Planking was mahogany or Port 
Orford cedar. Seams were calked (pro- 
nounced corked) with oakum and cotton. 
The CBBC gill-netter was known to be a 
dry boat because it was built with a higher, 
flared foreward section and a rounded, wide 
stern. They were also known to be faster 
with many CRBC winners in regatta races. 
Surprisingly, no drawn plans existed. The 
design was kept only in the mind of matt. 


Owners would explain to Matt what they 
wanted the boat to be able to do and he 
could create it that way with out plans. Paul 
and Matt once joked of sharing the design 
of boat hulls. Matt claimed to be able to 
design a stern that could keep with any bow 
section Paul designed. 
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In 1928, Gus Anderson had a “diver” boat 
built for $605. One winter in the 1930’s 
CBBC built fifty Bristol Bay, 32-foot 
fishing boats at $888.50 each. They were 
double-enders with a sail. One is in the 
Columbia River Maritime Museum. Matt 
explained that he never expected to get 
rich, especially considering the frugality 
of most boat owners. 


After WWII it was difficult to find marine 
engines. If a client could find such an 
engine, they could have a boat built. 
There was a waiting list for gillnet boats. 
In 1948, twenty-eight bow-pickers were 
built. It took about six weeks to complete 
one at that time. Many boats were un- 
named as they were built for canneries 
such as Bumble Bee. Fisherman were 
obliged to sell their fish to that cannery if 
they used one of theirs. 


In April 1951, the Madge-Ellen, a 32-foot 
boat with twin 165-horsepower engines was 
launched. It immediately became known as 
“the fastest commercial fishing boat ever 
built on the Columbia River,” as it topped 30 
knots. E.A. Zukowski of Seattle had it built 
for bait seming in the Puget Sound area. In 
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the same year the Chetlo was build for the 
Washington Department of Fisheries to con- 
duct oyster-farming research on Wilapa Bay. 


In 1956, Nick Rusinovich had a 28 footer 
built with a 8’-4” beam. Most of these boats 
had about a three-foot draft. 

The Pardner was built for Don Jaxtheimer. 
It was a 29 foot cruiser that used a gillnet 
boat hull with about three planks added to 
the hull to give it straighter lines. 


John Bajocich and his three sons had six 
boats built for them. One was thirty feet 
long with an unusually wide 9.5-foot 
beam. 


John Tover had a 32 footer built with the 
9.5-foot beam that would go 14 knots and 
hold three tons of sockeye. 


John Johnson, Altoona, won the gillnet 
boat unlimited race in 1958 on a Tolonen 
boat with an interceptor engine. After 
winning the regatta race one year, John 
Tarabochia had a new boat built by CBBC. 
At 30.5 feet with a 10.5-foot beam and a 
3-foot draft, a 225-horsepower Chrysler 
V-8 propelled the stern-picker. 


Other Boats include: Umiak, original 
owner Matt Tolonen; Alpine, 1959, origi- 
nal owner Marvin Tolonen, sold to Gary 
Marinkovich; Daphne; Signet, moored in 
Warrenton; Arrow IV, 34-foot tug. The 
actual number of boats built by CBBC is 
probably in excess of 600 with many other 
boats repaired, modified or serviced there. 


As tuna and salmon fishing began to fade, 
the need for these boats declined. Also 
aluminum and fiberglass were replacing 
wood in the 1950s. the last wood planked 
boat was a cruiser built for Interstate Trac- 
tor, and launched in 1964. It was named 
Flight’s End Local #3 and went into 
service for a duck-hunting club on Sauvie 
Is where it transported hunters to blinds. It 
was later converted to commercial fishing 
and is no longer in existence. 
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The job of keeping these old 
wooden gillnet boats afloat goes 
to individuals such as Rick Lahti, 
shown in the photo above, working 
on a job in his small shop. Without 
a square corner to start from a 
boat carpenter is presented with a 
different scene than working on a 
house or building. A special set of 
rules and techniques apply that re- 
quire particular tools and expertise 
to do the job. There are fewer and 
fewer wooden boats left on the 





Toivo Pakonen (see obit) worked 
at the Columbia Boat Shop after 
he graduated from Astoria High 






School in 1936. He was a guard on 





the very good Fishermen Basketball 

















team that year, that took 4th placce 
at the state tourney. 

His father, Andrew, was one of the 
original partners in 1924, in the 
Columbia Boat Building Company, 
with Andrew Piri and Mats To- 
lonen. In early 1940 Toivo’s father 
sold his share in the company and 
the family moved to Aberdeen, on 
Grays Harbor, and started their 
own boat building shop, Pakonen 


and Son. 





river every year so boat carpenters 
such as Lahti are becoming rare. 

In this scene carpenter Dave Green 
shows off the partially completed 
repair of the Gillnet Boat “Shoo 
Fly”, formerly owned by the late 
editor of this magazine Don Riswick 
and now by Art Reith. To maintain 
the original shape of the boat is 
critical when doing a near com- 
plete replacement such as this one. 
Replacing alternate ribs and planks 
at a time are necessary. Green is 


The full Pakonen story will appear 
in the Summer 2007 edition of the 
gillnetter. 


best known for his construction of 
the replica of turn of the century 
(19th) Gillnet Sailboat that is on 
display at the Columbia River Mari- 
time Museum. 


Alan Ahola worked for Matt & 
Paul Tolonen at the Columbia 
Boat Shop from 1946 to 1954. 
Other than Marv Tolonen, Matt's 
son, he claims to be the last of all 
the “Finnish Crew” to work at the 
boat yard. He worked mainly on 
framing, caulking and Finish work. 
Besides Marv Tolonen he name- 
sAugust Wanila, Andrew Markus, 
Frank Saarinen, Nilo Letea, Oscar 
Patanay and Vic Malen as other 
members of the “crew” when he 
was there. 
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Gerttula Blind Slough 
Boat Shop. 


John Gerttula, a seafaring 
man from Kalajoki, Finland, 
settled on high ground in the 
midst of the tide land along 
Blind Slough in what is now 
Brownsmead, about 20 miles 
east of Astoria, in the 1880's 

While other family members 
established a dairy and a lum- 
ber mill on the property, John 
Sr. set up a boat shop, with 
modern machinery and began 
building boats. He specialized 
in Columbia River Gillnetter 
types both for sail and later for 
power with such customers as 
Warren Packing Co., S. Schmidt 
& Co., Alaska Packers, and local 
individuals. He also built sev- 
eral larger trolling boats, his 
final boat just before he died in 
1923 being the 38 foot troller, 
“Voyager”. 

His Youngest son Edward 
continued his father’s boat 
building tradition on the coast 
at the Sibtz Boat Works in Kern- 
ville and his grandson Howard 
was a boat builder at Ilwaco. 

Picture & information from 
Richard Gerttula’s History of 
Long Island Farm” and by other 
family members. 


Yhamokawa Fete's 


John Riswick, an early immigrant 
from Norway, established one 

of the successful boat building 
establishments located in Alder- 
brook early in the 20th century. 
he specialized in sailboats for the 
Alaska Bristol Bay Fishery, but he 
also built Columbia River Gilnetter 
Boats stern pickers, bow pickers, 
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and trollers with gas and diesel 
engines for the Pacific Ocean 
Fishery. 

As with most wooden Gillnet 
boat construction, the frames or 
ribs were of oak with cedar planks 
and fir timbers. 

Don Riswick was his grandson. 
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CRPA - Bumble 
Bee Shipyard 
By Mel Hyorten 


In the early summer of 1942, about 
5 months after Pearl Harbor was 
bombed, Adolph Lindstrom and 
Mr. Bob Larson, decided to help 
out the war effort. They traveled to 
Washington D.C. and obtained a 
contract to build some very large 
wooden barges. 


At that time Mr. Joe Qyer had 
gotten a contract to build wooden 
mine sweepers. 


Mr. Larson was in the marine con- 
struction business but did not have 


the finances to build a shipyard. 


Mr. W.H. Thompson, Manager 

of Columbia River Packers Assn. 
(CRPA) offered Mr. Lindstrom 
financing to build a shipyard a the 
site of the WWI Mc Eachern ship- 
yard at 7th & Olney in Astoria, just 
east of the old Youngs Bay Bridge. 


Mr. Lindstrom, a marine architect, 
and owner of Lindstrom Boatworks 
in east Astoria, Mel Hjorten went 
to inspect the old Mc Eachern site 
finding the old ways, etc. 

The site was then cleared and the 
shipyard office building built. Hir- 
ing began and Mel Horten joined 
the navy for the wars duration, 
later coming home to Astoria and 
finishing his apprenticeship. 

The huge wooden barges had been 
built and it was decided to build 
fishing vessals. The 68’ wooden 
seiners were built. Then square 
stern bowpickers & gillnet boats. 


‘The shipyard developed a very good 
machine shop, welding shop and 
boat shop. 


Boats built were Columbia River 
gillnetters, Alaska sail gillnet boats, 
Alaska setnet skiffs, Alaska purse 
seiners, power scows for Alaska and 
later many 32’ stern pickers for the 
CRPA Naknok Alaska cannery. 


The shipyard had three haul out 
ways. Ways #1 could handle boats to 
AO feet in length. The center ways #2 
could support crafts to 80 feet, and 
ways #3 vessels to 120 feet. 


The haul out ways were kept very 
busy hauling and repairing hun- 
dreds of tuna boats, mostly from 
California during and after tuna 
season. Many men were employed 
and the name “CRPA” was changed 
to Bumble Bee in 1961. 


In 1986 the yard closed following 
the main Elmore cannery burning 
and the closing of all Bumble Bee 


operations in Astoria. 
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SFA Annual Meeting 


The Salmon For All annual meet- 
ing was held Monday, December 
11, 2006, at the Duncan Law 
Seafood Consumer Center. Chefs 
Eric Jenkins and Jennifer Chapman 
served up a delicious meal of 
Petrale sole and Youngs Bay spring 
salmon. The salmon was donated 
by CEDC Fisheries Manager and 
SFA Board member Tod Jones, who 
also gave a report on the Select 
Area Fisheries. 

After-dinner presentations were 
keynoted by Virgil Moore, new 
Director of the Oregon Department 
of Fish and Wildlife. This was 
our members’ first opportunity 
to hear from Mr. Moore, and for 
him to make first impressions. 

We also had hoped to hear from 
Washington Director Jeff Koenings, 
but, due to stormy weather that 
evening, he was not able to get 

to Astoria as planned. Mr. Moore 
was followed by Commissioner 
Jon Englund, who despite the dif- 
ficulties presented by his experi- 
ences as an OFWC member this 
past year, spoke of the work of the 
Commission with characteristic 
grace and good humor. 

One of the highlights of the 
evening was a discussion of the 
impact of the recent listing of the 
Lower Columbia River coho un- 
der the Endangered Species Act. 


Attorney Tom Dulcich gave a force- 


ful presentation on the issue and 
the serious economic dilemma it 
presents for our fishermen and 


processors. He was followed by 
Curt Melcher of ODFW, who re- 
sponded with an agency perspec- 
tive on the issue. 

Lobbyist Jim Markee gave a pre- 
view of what to expect in the next 
session of the Oregon legislature, 
followed by a legislative report 
from Representative Brad Witt. 
Senator Betsy Johnson had expect- 
ed to attend, but sent her regrets, 
especially noting how fond she is 
of the meals at the Seafood Center. 
Betsy’s mother had been seri- 
ously ill; rather than have Betsy fly 
home from Redmond, then drive 
to Astoria, only to return the next 
day, we advised her to take care of 
herself and stay put. 

The 2006 season wrap-up and 
preliminary pre-season forecasts 
were delivered by WDFW’s Cindy 
LeFleur and ODFW’s John North, 
both members of the Columbia 
River Joint Management Team. 


2006 Returns, 2007 Forecast 


Upriver spring Chinook: 2006 
forecast, 88,400; 2006 return, 
132,100; 2007 forecast, 78,500. 


Snake River spring/summer 
Chinook: 2006 forecast, 46,200; 
2006 return, 68,200; 2007 fore- 
cast, 38,500. Snake River wild 
spring/ summer Chinook: 2006 
forecast, 14,600; 2006 return, 
21,600; 2007 forecast, 13,100. 


Upper Columbia spring Chinook: 


2006 forecast, 12,600; 2006 
return, 17,100; 2007 forecast, 
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9,200. Upper Columbia wild spring 
Chinook: 2006 forecast, 1,600; 
2006 return, 2,300; 2007 forecast, 
1,200. 


Upper Columbia summer 
Chinook: 2006 forecast: 49,000; 
2006 return, 76,200; 2007 fore- 
cast 45,600. 


Willamette spring Chinook: 2006 
forecast, 46,500; 2006 return, 
59,700; 2007 forecast, 52,000. 


Cowlitz, Kalama, Lewis River 
spring Chinook: 2006 forecast, 15, 
200; 2006 return, 16,000; 2007 
forecast, 15,900. 


Yakima River spring Chinook: 
2006 forecast, 6,700; 2006 return, 
6000; 2007 forecast, 4,100. 


Klickitat River spring Chinook: 
2006 forecast, 1,300; 2006 return, 
1,700; 2007 forecast, 1,200. 


Wind River Chinook: 2006 fore- 
cast, 7,500; 2006 return, 4,700; 
2007 forecast, N/A. 


Little White Salmon River 
Chinook: 2006 forecast, 12,500; 
2006 return, 9,400; 2007 forecast, 
N/A. 

Sockeye: 2006 forecast, 31,100; 
2006 return, 37,100; 2007 fore- 
cast, 27,300. Snake River sockeye: 
2006 forecast, 21; 2006 return, 
79; 2007 forecast, 300. 

Prepared by the US v. Oregon 


Technical Advisory Committee, 
December 11, 2006. 
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Levy Appointed to OFWC 


SALEM, Ore.-The Oregon Senate 
on November 30 unanimously ap- 
proved the executive appointment 
of Barbara “Bobby” Levy to repre- 
sent Oregon’s 2nd congressional 
district on the Oregon Fish and 
Wildlife Commission. 

Levy will replace Medford attor- 
ney Don Denman who has served 
on the commission since 1997. 
She will begin her duties at the 
commission’s Jan. 1 ]th and 12th 
meetings in Salem. 

“Bobby Levy will be a great fit 
for the fish and wildlife commis- 
sion,” said Oregon Governor Ted 
Kulongoski. “As a fellow angler 
and outdoors enthusiast, | know 
she will work hard to protect 


Oregon's natural heritage and man- 


age vital state resources wisely.” 
A native Oregonian, Levy lives 
in Echo, near Hermiston. She and 
her husband Bob Levy manage a 
family farm near Hermiston. Levy 
describes herself as a homemaker, 
educator and farmer’s wife. She 
taught business classes at Blue 
Mountain Community College for 
the last eight years and continues 
to stay involved in education as 
a substitute teacher for the Echo, 
Stanfield and Hermiston School 
Districts. 


Levy holds two masters degrees: 


One in Teacher Education from 
Eastern Oregon University and one 
in Business Administration from 
Portland State University where 
she also earned her Bachelor's 
Degree. 

“It’s a testament to Bobby’s man- 
agement abilities to have advanced 
her education while raising a fam- 
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ily and running a farm,” said Marla 
Rae, chair, Oregon Fish and Wildlife 
Commission. 

Levy believes her breadth of 
experience will be an asset to the 
commission and will rely on her 
communication and decision-mak- 
ing skills to guide her through the 
issues. 

“| look forward to working with 
stakeholders, fellow commission- 
ers and the hard working staff of 
ODFW on the complex and impor- 


tant issues facing the commission,” 


said Levy. 

According to Marla Rae, Levy’s 
life experience and communication 
skills provide her with the problem 
solving skills necessary to excel at 
the position. 

“Bobby Levy brings an impres- 
sive array of life experiences to 
the commission. She is grounded 
in common sense and has a deep 
passion for Oregon and its resourc- 
es,’ Rae said. 

Commissioner Carter Kerns of 
Pendleton said he believes Bobby 
Levy will represent all of Oregon 
responsibly and with great integ- 
rity. 

“She is a highly accomplished 
woman with a keen intellect, who 
is deeply interested in natural re- 
source issues,” Kerns said. 

Levy and her husband have four 
grown children. She was brought 
up to appreciate and take advan- 
tage of the many hunting and 
fishing opportunities throughout 
Oregon. 

“Twenty-five years from now, | 
want to be able to say | helped my 
children and grandchildren enjoy a 
lifestyle as rich in natural resourc- 
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es as the one | enjoyed,” Levy said. 
“My goal is to do what is right for 
future generations of Oregonians,” 
Levy said. 


Jeff Feldner Appointed New 
Sea Grant Extension Agent 


Newport fisherman and for- 
mer Oregon Fish & Wildlife 
Commissioner Jeff Feldner recently 
filled a vacancy on the staff of 
Oregon Sea Grant. He will split his 
time between the Hatfield Marine 
Science Center in Newport and the 
OSU Seafood Lab in Astoria. 

Feldner has been a self-em- 
ployed commercial fisherman 
since 1972, owning and operating 
a commercial fishing business in- 
volved with a variety of fisheries. 
He also began a seafood market- 
ing business, Granville Fisheries, 
Inc., with a Dept. of Agriculture- 
certified coop processing plant in 
Newport, placing a premium on 
product quality. He helped found 
the Oregon Salmon Commission, 
and has served on the PFMC 
Salmon Advisory Panel. 

Jeff has been an innovator for 
many years. Among his many 
contributions has been the testing 
and development of more selective 
gear and fishing techniques for the 
troll fishery, leading to the intro- 
duction of new gear that helped 
lower coho impacts by 57%. He 
also has served as fleet manager 
for the CROOS Project, which is 
an experimental program devel- 
oping equipment to read genetic 
information in order to identify the 
origin of fish stocks. CROOS holds 
a huge potential for solving issues 
with mixed-stock fisheries, such 
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as the South of Falcon troll fishery. 
The aim is to develop onboard 
monitoring equipment that could 
make it possible to release endan- 
gered stocks unharmed. Had such 
a device been available this past 
year, Oregon and California trollers 
might have been able to intercept 
healthy Sacramento River stocks, 
while avoiding those from the trou- 
bled Klamath River. 

One of Jeff Feldner’s stated in- 
tents in applying for the Sea Grant 
position is to integrate fisheries 
into decision-making processes by 
including extensive stakeholder 
involvement. Another one of his 
goals is to work pro-actively with 
fishermen to improve quality 
control and handling techniques, 
based upon his own experience 
that specializing in product forms 
and quality has a tendency to bring 
the whole market up in value. As 
a result of his work with the coop- 
erative Granville Fisheries, Inc. and 
its emphasis on quality products, 
Newport achieved the highest av- 
erage price for salmon in the state 
of Oregon. 

As part of that commitment 
to fishermen, Jeff has offered to 
coordinate with fellow Oregon 
Sea Grant Extension agent Steve 
Theberge to conduct a workshop 
for gillnet fishermen on ways to 
improve quality control and han- 
dling techniques. Troll-dressing, 
bleeding, and icing fish yields a 
premium product, which as some 
Salmon For All members can attest, 
also can lead to premium prices on 
the market. Watch for announce- 
ments early in 2007. 


Salmon For All’s Inception 


“Salmon For All, inc. a non-profit 
corporation, organized under and 
by virtue of the laws of the State 
of Oregon, has on this 26" day 
of June, 1958, filed in the office 
of the Corporation Commissioner 
of the State of Oregon Articles of 
Incorporation, the principal of- 
fice being in the City of Astoria, 
Clatsop County, Oregon.” 

With these words on File No. 
60232, Frank J. Healy, Corporation 
Commissioner and Custodian 
of the Seal of the Corporation 
Department of the State of 


Oregon, certified the founding 

of Salmon For All. The Articles of 
Incorporation were submitted and 
signed by Harold H. Thom (New 
England Fish), President; William 
Westerholm (CRFPU), Secretary; 
and James H. Cellars (CRPA), 
Treasurer. Other directors incu- 
ded, Rolf Ostrom, Tom Jorgensen, 
Helmer Lindstrom, Theodore 
Jackson, and Frank Hoagland. The 
principal offices were listed as be- 
ing at the Columbia River Packers 
Association, Foot of 6" Street, 
Astoria. 

Salmon For All took a leading 
role in battling efforts to ban com- 
mercial fishing in the waters of the 
Columbia River in its early years. 
In 1962, a caravan of buses trans- 
ported commercial fishermen to 
Salem for hearing related to legis- 
lation on fishing issues. In 1964, 
an initiative petition on the Oregon 
ballot that would have banned 
gillnetting on the Columbia River 
was defeated by a 5-2 margin. 
Then, sometime after the passage 
of Measure 15 in 1974, defining 
steelhead as game fish, Salmon 
For All lapsed into inactivity, and 
ceased formal operations for sev- 
eral years. This period of inactivity 
likely coincided with Bumble Bee 
Seafoods leaving Astoria, and the 
subsequent closure of the Barbey 
Cannery. In those early years, 
CRPA/Bumble Bee and Barbey con- 
stituted much of the organizing 
principle behind Salmon For All. 
Ted Bugas was SFA director and the 
voice of commercial fishing on the 
Columbia for many years. 

But, the pressures against com- 
mercial fishing on the Columbia 
River continued. In 1987, the legis- 
latures of Washington and Oregon 
both considered legislation to 
eliminate gillnetting. Recognizing 
the need to reorganize Salmon 
For All as a power base to fight 
political battles for the Columbia 
River commercial fishing industry, 
a group of fishermen and pro- 
cessors met at Clatskanie Grade 
School on May 2, 1987. A Board of 
Directors was approved, consist- 
ing of Jim Hogan, Bob Hyke, Les 
Clark, Alan Takalo, Dwight Eager, 
and Bill Finucane. Processors in- 
cluded Bob O’Bryant, Keith Hartley, 


Greg Neitzel, and Doug Heater. 
The result was the founding of the 
Columbia River Gillnetters Legal 
Fund. Funds were raised by as- 
sessing poundage fees, and by 
the sale of Salmon For All-branded 
apparel. On October 7, 1987, the 
Internal Revenue Service issued a 
letter approving Salmon For All, 
Inc., with offices at 2703 Marine 
Drive, Astoria, as a 501 (c) (6) tax- 
exempt, non- profit mutual-benefit 
corporation. 

The battle to preserve the 
Columbia River commercial salmon 
fishery heated up with the intro- 
duction of another Oregon initia- 
tive petition, which appeared on 
the ballot in 1992. Ballot measure 
No. 8 was aimed at gillnetting, 
but the Oregon Attorney General’s 
office rendered an opinion that 
it would also eliminate all other 
forms of commercial fishing in 
Oregon waters, as well as most 
recreational fishing, including the 
wildly popular Buoy 10 fishery. 
Joining Salmon For All and other 
commercial fishing groups in op- 
posing Ballot Measure No. 8 were 
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the Sierra Club, Oregon Rivers 
Council, American Rivers, The 
Oregonian, The Eugene Register- 
Guard, the Bend Bulletin the Grants 
Pass Chamber of Commerce, 

and United Food & Commercial 
Workers, Local # 555, among many 
others. 

In preparation for the “No on 
Measure 8” campaign, a political 
action committee called Consumers 
for Seafood was organized in at 
a meeting of commercial fishing 
groups in Newport in July of 1991. 
The motto, cleverly laid out with 
a life-preserver logo, was “Save 
Oregon’s Seafood,” or SOS. Bob 
Eaton, Salmon For All director, and 
recent past director of the Astoria 
Warrenton Chamber of Commerce, 
led an energetic and ultimately suc- 
cessful campaign to defeat Measure 
8. Portland attorney, and Astoria 
native, Thane Tienson was retained 
to help define issues for the cam- 
paign, and to challenge the ballot 
title and explanation. 

Among the most powerful and 
moving mementos left from the “No 
on Measure 8” campaign is a series 
of black-and-white photographs of 
men, women, and children from 
Columbia River commercial fishing 
families. The large format pho- 
tos were taken by Steven Bloch, a 
photographer from Portland. Some 
show the resolute faces of fisher- 
men staring down an attempt to 
deprive them of their jobs. One in 
particular, showing a grouping of 
Ivan Larsen, Tom Johnson, and Paul 
Montgomery at the West Mooring 
basin, was so powerful it was used 
both in newspaper and television 
ads. But, in fact, all the images are 
powerful statements about the val- 
ues those in the industry hold so 
strongly: family, tradition, personal 
Strength, and a shared but sadly 
diminished way of life. Some show 
individuals no longer with us, such 
as Darryl Hughes, and Bill Finucane, 
who passed away just recently. 
Others show some of the fleet's liv- 
ing members at a turning point in 
their lives. A winsome photograph 
of Brenda Wall with her young- 
est literally demands sympathy 
and respect. Another shot group- 
ing Randy Wall with Lisa Paavola 
Tarabochia and her children, also 


portrays an evocative image of 
family. Darryl Hughes appears with 
his boy. George Strom, who looks 
today about the same he did fifteen 
years ago, stares down the camera 
while posed by the doghouse of 

a bowpicker. A strong and hand- 
some Bill Finucane grasps the reel 
of a later model sternreeler. Blaine 
lvanoff provides an image of youth, 
with ‘Slippery Pete’ Peterson in the 
background, symbolizing a multi- 
generational and family-based fish- 
ing culture here on the Columbia. 
Tim Yeager appears with the Astoria 
bridge in the background. 

It is inspiring to see the dedi- 
cation with which commercial 
fishermen, their families, and 
friends went about the business of 
clarifying the issues involved with 
the “No on Measure 8” campaign. 
Misinformed supporters of conser- 
vation measures wrote letters to 
editors and outright editorials in 
favor of Measure 8 based upon the 
supposition that somehow it would 
help save the Columbia River salm- 
on runs. One such misguided opin- 
ion piece ran in the Portland State 
University Vanguard. Responses 
came not just from the likes of 
Andrew Marincovich, but from peo- 
ple without an apparent connection 
to the fishing industry. One pow- 
erfully worded editorial response 
was written by Thomas A. Hilton, a 
Senior in speech communications, 
in which he correctly recounted 
the battle to put fish ladders over 
Bonneville dam, and that commer- 
cial fishermen led that fight. 

In the end, Measure 8 was 
soundly defeated by a 60% to 





40% margin. Undaunted, Guy 
Schoenborn of Larry’s Sport Center 
in Oregon City, principal sponsor 
of the ballot initiative, declared his 
intention to come back for another 
run on the ballot box in 1994.A 
similar measure was put before 
Washington voters in 1994. Salmon 
For Washington led the effort to op- 
pose that measure, with similar re- 
sults to those achieved against the 
Oregon measure. 

There can be little doubt oppo- 
nents of gillnetting will continue 
to pursue the elimination of the 
Columbia River commercial fishery, 
by whatever means they can find. 
Recent efforts in that direction have 
been focused on allocations, seek- 
ing to run commercial fishermen 
out of business rather than banning 
gillnetting outright. The fact that 
such efforts have remained unsuc- 
cessful is largely due to ongoing 
diligence on the part of commercial 
fishing interests. 

Salmon For All is committed to 
maintaining the public’s right to the 
Columbia River’s fishery resources. 
Without commercial fishermen, the 
overwhelming majority of the fish- 
consuming public would have no 
access to the fish that, as taxpay- 
ers and ratepayers, we all pay for. 
Further, had not Columbia River 
gillnetters stepped up to force the 
Corps of Engineers to put fish lad- 
ders over Bonneville dam, every 
single run originating in waters 
upstream of Bonneville would have 
been extinguished decades ago. We 
Shall persevere. 
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MORE SNAG DIVER 
STORIES 


Hannu Laukkanen 






MENTORING WOULD BE 
SNAG DIVERS 

Most experienced snag divers | have 
known are loath to teach or even en- 
courage a neophyte. It always has 
been and always will be a hazardous 
way to make a buck. Mistakes, espe- 
cially beginner mistakes can be lethal. 
No one wants to be remembered for 
encouraging an understudy who later 
lost the farm. 


Scott, a Clatskanie police officer, 
moonlighted as a SCUBA instruc- 

tor and snag diver. He was a former 
special forces Navy SEAL who got 
into snag diving after he got out of 
the service. | was informed that in his 
classes, Scott habitually warned his 
dive students that if they later took up 
snag diving with only a basic SCUBA 
certification card, he would personally 
see to it that their dive card would be 
revoked. 


While diving on a drift near St. Helens 
years ago, my assigned tender Louie, 
boasted about his sport diving adven- 
tures. He demonstrated an uncommon 
interest in not only how | learned my 
craft, but in every detail of my job as 

a snag diver. He confessed to me that 
he was about to begin his career as a 
snag diver. Based upon how well he 
performed as my dive tender, Louie 
didn’t give the impression of being par- 
ticularly astute. | wondered whether he 
would be able to recognize potentially 
dangerous underwater situations and 
whether he would comprehend how to 
respond appropriately. Regardless, | 
spent several days unenthusiastically 
answering his questions in-between 
my dives. Shortly thereafter, | heard 
the sad news that he drowned while 
diving. | never learned whether his 
death was a result of sport or snag 


diving accident, but | sorely regretted 
whatever tacit encouragement | may 
have given him. 


That said, | must confess to some 
past nephew mentoring nepotism. | 
will admit to having passed on snag 
diving advice and encouragement to 
my levelheaded nephew Heikki (my 
late brother Mark’s son). | encour- 
aged him not simply because | wanted 
him to carry on his father and uncle’s 
snag diving legacy, but because he 
was so capable. He had many of the 
fundamental qualities | saw as being 
indispensable. Not only was he smart, 
mentally disciplined, and courageous; 
but most importantly, he possessed a 
healthy self-preservation instinct. The 
latter is absolutely essential for the 
business of snag diving. Heikki was a 
snag diver for only a few years. gradu- 
ated as an engineer from the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy in 
Kings Point, NY. Since then, he has 
served in our Navy, Merchant Marine, 
and Coast Guard. In between, he 

has become jack-of-many-trades, 
with stints as a snag diver, consult- 
ing marine engineer, flight-instructor, 
and airline pilot. Even though Heikki is 
now beyond much of the rudimentary 
guidance that follows in this article, | 
will present it in any case as potential 
advice from a seasoned colleague to a 
promising but imaginary young trainee. 


My advice to the hypothetical appren- 
tice who wants to learn the ropes of 
snag diving will follow two themes, 
what the fishermen want from their 
snag diver, and important skills and 
abilities the wannabe snag diver needs 
to cultivate. 


ADVICE THAT I MIGHT OFFER A 
PROMISING APPRENTICE 

First, what do fishermen look for from 
a snag diver? Drift fishermen want 

an efficient competent diver who can 
set chokers that don’t slip off snags 
while not hurting himself/herself in 

the process. Setting a good choker is 
probably more valued by the fisher- 
men than the diver staying healthy. A 
bonus is a diver who can provide a 
vivid description of the snag and sug- 
gest the best direction initiate pulling 
on it to guarantee its removal. Before 
trying to pull it off the bottom, the snag 
crew usually wants to know what the 
snag “looks like”, how big is it, the ex- 
tent to which it is buried in the bottom, 
its directional orientation, and whether 


it is a prior offender or a newly depos- 
ited snag. Most important to the snag 
crew is whether the snag is securely 
chokered. 


On smaller snags we would usually 
pull from the bow cleat first. With the 
cable attached to the bow of the boat it 
is easier to control the direction of the 
pull and apply the force so the cable 
bites into the snag and the choker 
doesn't slip off the end. If a snag didn’t 
budge, as was often the case, | would 
have the tender untie the cable from 
the bow cleat. Next, the skipper would 
gently nudge the boat ahead, and | 
would walk the cable from the bow to 
the stern; keeping the cable as taut as 
possible to prevent it from slipping off 
the snag. 


A bowpicker can exert considerably 
more pulling force on a snag when the 
cable is attached to the stern cleat. 
After a preliminary pull to “set” the 
cable into the snag, the skipper would 
kick the boat transmission into neutral, 
and the tender and | would haul slack 
out of the cable so we could get more 
up-and-down leverage on the snag. 
Once the snag broke loose from the 
bottom, the skipper would throttle back 
and we would “test” whether the group 
of us could heave-ho the snag closer 
to the boat from the stern. With many 
snags it was pure folly to try and get 
such a huge mass to move with only 
human muscle. With smaller snags 
the tender and | pulling together could 
usually drag the snag close to the 
boat. 


BLOWING SNAGS WITH 
EXPLOSIVES 

Years ago, terrorists were less plentiful 
and so were the regulations for obtain- 
ing and using explosives. Some of my 
most unforgettable snag diving esca- 
pades involved dynamite. An observa- 
tion of mine is that most boys never 
outgrow their fascination for high-qual- 
ity fireworks—even when they are dis- 
charged underwater. Rigging dynamite 
always created a more festive mood 
aboard the boat. My job was to take 
the rigged explosives down to the bot- 
tom, and carefully place them around 
the immovable snag. A snag could be 
cut off right at sand level with an ap- 
propriate sized explosive charge that 
was correctly placed. Those are not 
the results we obtained, however. The 
powder monkey fishermen on the boat 
who rigged the charges had to rely 
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upon my description of the snag plus 
they lacked experience-using dynamite 
underwater. Their previous experience 
was usually limited to blowing stumps 
into the air. We would usually start with 
a medium sized charge; after which 

| would visit the bottom to see how 
much of a dent we had made in the 
snag. Next | would go down with an 
even bigger payload and we would re- 
peat the process. My biggest payload 
was putting 48 sticks of dynamite on 
one snag in Skamakowa. The result- 
ing explosion created a lot of little 
pieces of wood floating down the river. 
The mother snag remained intact, still 
rooted in the same spot, but it was a 
lot gnarlier to the touch afterwards. 


There was an often-told snag-dyna- 
mite story that | heard several times 
on the river. It involved accidentally 
detonating a big charge with the bow- 
picker still directly above the exploding 
dynamite. The resulting concussion 
expelled caulking from in-between 

the boat’s wooded planks and water 
started pouring into the bowpicker. The 
boat had to be run at full speed to the 
nearest shore where it was beached to 
prevent its sinking. | can testify to the 
attention grabbing effect of being ina 
boat when dynamite explodes directly 
underneath. We were snugged up tight 
above the snag and before we had 

a chance to scope out the cable and 
electrical wire, the powder monkey 
accidentally brushed the wire ends 
against the battery. Good thing it was 
a metal hulled boat because the entire 
tug rose out of the water by about a 
foot. The concussion through the soles 
of my dive boots felt like somebody 
had hit my heels with a steel hammer. 


What | learned from my demolition 
experiences is that placing blasting 
caps into sticks of dynamite in small 
confined spaces can produce dizzi- 
ness and the mother of all headaches. 
After providing minor assistance in 
helping rig the 48-stick charge in 
Skamokowa, | had to deliver the explo- 
sives. My cable was winched as tight 
as a piano wire and it pointed nearly 
straight down at the snag. The current 
was running so hard that when | went 
overboard | could hear my cable audi- 
bly vibrating or “humming” in the swift 
water. Before | was half way down, my 
inner ear began communicating that 

| was spinning around in circles like | 
was in a washing machine. | knew that 
couldn't be true, the cable that | was 


pulling myself down with was still hum- 
ming. It was all | could do not to vomit, 
but | was able to successfully complete 
the dive. That was my first underwater 
experience with nausea and dizziness. 
| attributed it to the fumes from the 
dynamite. Nitrogen compounds in dy- 
namite can dilate the body’s blood ves- 
sels (and cause headaches) not unlike 
a sublingual nitro pill taken for angina. 


GEAR 

Buy the best dive gear you can get 
your hands on. This pearl is even more 
critical during winter and early spring 
diving. Snag diving is very hard on 
gear. When working in the vicinity of 
one’s physical limits in a dark, cold, 
and dangerous place, equipment 
failure can lead to catastrophic 
personal consequences. 


A SCUBA regulator delivers air from 
the tank to the diver via two stages, 

a high-pressure stage that fastens 

to the air tank, and a lower pressure 
second stage at the end of the hose 
that inserts into the diver’s mouth. One 
freezing February day while | was 
upside down, working a snag on the 
bottom of the ship channel, and the 
second stage of my air regulator failed. 
There was absolutely no warning. The 
36-degree river water lowered the 

air temperature in my tank to a point 
where the moisture from my heavy 
breathing iced up the intake valve 

and disabled the regulator. Luckily, 
the valve froze in the “open” position, 
but | can assure you that it was not a 
pleasant experience. My mouth was 
instantly subjected to the maximum 
force of air that my regulator could 
disgorge. The regulator literally howled 
in my mouth. The escaping air roared 
as it exited and surrounded me in a 
roiling cauldron of bubbles. | knew 
that | didn’t have much time so | tried 
to breathe as normally as possible 
under the circumstances. | had to 
suppress the need to breathe deeply 
and only “sip” air from the onrushing 
torrent of air flooding my mouth while 
| disengaged from the snag. Needless 
to say, an emergency ascent was 
necessary. | reached the surface 

just as my air supply expired. A few 
minutes later my regulator warmed 
and began functioning quite normally 
again. 


That particular regulator had served 
me well up until that day. It was a good 
middle-of-the-road brand name model. 





But | had no absolutely no inkling 
about its cold-water limitations when 
| bought it. When | got back to shore, 
straight away | drove to Portland and 
bought a regulator designed for use 
in very cold water. My new top-of-the- 
line purchase incorporated a breath 
heat exchanger that was designed 
to prevent the second stage valves 
from freezing. With the new model | 
never experienced another terrifying 
regulator “freeze-up.” 


Simply owning the best dive gear for 
snag diving is not enough; you need 
to maintain everything in tip-top condi- 
tion. Both my brother Mark and | made 
it a point to have our regulators ser- 
viced every year. After each overhaul, 
we got use to hearing the technician 
say: “| have never seen the internal 
workings of a regulator so grimy. What 
kind of diving do you do?” 


With experience | learned what a 
blessing a good dive suit can be. My 
first snag diving suit was a two-piece 
“farmer john” nylon one wet suit (bare 
neoprene exterior with a nylon lining 
inside). It performed satisfactorily ex- 
cept during February snagging when it 
didn’t provide enough protection from 
the frigid water. 


A wet suit is called that because it al- 
lows a thin layer of water to enter the 
suit. The diver’s body heats the thin 
layer of water and it serves as just 
another layer between the neoprene 
and the diver’s body. The initial chill 
entering the water is one of the least 
pleasant experiences of diving with 

a wet suit. The nippy water seeps in 
and envelops every part of your body. 
The relative length of the chill doesn’t 
last for a long time if you remain un- 
derwater for an extended period and 
exercise the big muscle groups by 
swimming. 


It is a very different situation for the 
busy snag diver however. The snag 
diver gets in and out of the water all 
day long and uses primarily the shoul- 
ders and arms for commuting down 
the net. After each exit from the river, 
gravity drains the thin layer of water 
surrounding the body. This newly 
warmed water escapes down the legs 
and drains out of the wet suit. Every 
new jaunt overboard steals away more 
and more body heat. This results in 
progressively less physical and mental 
efficiency over the course of the day. 





If you don’t adequately warm yourself 
in-between dives, a half dozen or so 
dives in a 30 to 40-degree river will put 
you at the brink of hypothermia. 

Lost mental and physical agility is a 
real danger with snag diving; but the 
hypothermic individual is almost al- 
ways unaware of the loss. When the 
core body temperature plummets in- 
dividuals lose the sense that they feel 
cold—typically they even begin to feel 
warm and try to shed clothing. | was 
bowled over by my own behavior when 
| suffered a bout of hypothermia. Even 
though | felt fine, it took every bit of 
concentration | could muster to figure 
out how to put a pin into a shackle and 
tighten it. This was obviously a simple 
chore | had executed efficiently hun- 
dreds of times before. During another 
hypothermic episode, | spent a half an 
hour on the bottom trying to uncoil a 
cable. (This normally would have only 
taken 20-30 seconds.) Although when 
hypothermic, your physical motor 
movements slow way down, | did not 
succeed with this very simple task be- 
cause my hypothermic brain couldn't 
connect the dots. 


A dry suit is a much better alternative 
for wintertime diving. Most dry suits 
have attached boots, seals at the 
ankles, and a seal at the neck or at 
the face. The diver stays mostly dry, 
except for sweat and some inevitable 
minor leakage. Best of all the diver can 
wear insulation inside the suit. 


My first dry suit was made of neoprene 
(the same material as my wet suit) 

but it was much warmer and | suf- 
fered much less from the cold during 
February diving. 


An optimally fit wet suit is very snug 
around the diver’s body. That same fit- 
ting philosophy carried over to the de- 
sign of early neoprene dry suits. With 
a neoprene suit that is tightly fitted, the 
rubber must stretch with every breath 
to accommodate the expanded chest 
circumference. Thus, while wearing a 
neoprene suit, the diver expends extra 
effort just to breathe normally. While 
the amount of extra effort is not a lot 
for each breath, it adds up. That, plus 
the additional breathing effort needed 
to compensate for the pressure under- 
water is cumulative. 
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Introduction of dry suits made of the 
more advanced rip stock nylon was 

a real advance that benefited the 
snag diver. Dry suits from this non- 
stretching tent-like material could be 
loosely fitted to the diver’s body, so no 
neoprene stretching was needed just 
to breathe normally. | felt much less 
wiped out after a hard day of diving 
using the new dry suit material. A valu- 
able bonus of the loose fitting dry suit 
was the means to forestall hypother- 
mia by adjusting the number and types 
of insulating layers inside the suit to 
compensate for river temperature. 

The down side, or | should say upside- 
down side, to a loose fitting dry suit is 
that the large volume of air in the suit 
needed for buoyancy compensation 
can wind up going to the ankles if the 
diver’s legs get above his or her torso. 


HAZARDS 

(Getting Bent/Embolism) 

My good friend Del, is a legend 
for his salvage diving exploits and 
unparalleled experience amongst 
divers in the Northwest. Even with 
his unmatched diving skills and 
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experience, he too fell victim to one of 
the most dreaded diver disasters, the 
bends. 


According to Del, a 165-foot fish 
tender, the Ocean Pacific took on too 
heavy of a fish load on top deck and 
began to list to starboard. The acting 
engineer pumped water from the 
ballast tanks with the goal of leveling 
his vessel. Inexplicably, the Ocean 
Pacific heeled over and sank in 130 
feet of water just off the Coast Guard 
Station in Ketchikan. Del was hired by 
the Coast Guard to seal the fuel tank 
vents atop the18,000-gallon tanks. The 
purpose was to eliminate further diesel 
escaping via the air vents as seawater 
was seeping into the bottom of the fuel 
tanks and replacing the fuel. Del was 
able to seal the vents. 

Eleven-years later, oil sheen was 
spotted on the surface not far from 
where the Ocean Pacific had sunk. 
Del was again hired by the Coast 
Guard to investigate the wreckage 

for signs of renewed fuel leakage. He 
accumulated enough bottom-time 
while diving to require decompression. 
That was not a problem because he 








had a decompression chamber aboard 
his dive boat. Del spent the prescribed 
amount of time decompressing in the 
chamber allowing the extra nitrogen 
that had infused his body tissues to 
gradually exit. 


When a diver breathes high-pressure 
air for a long period of time the amount 
of nitrogen dissolved in the body 

fluids becomes great. Decompression 
sickness occurs when nitrogen 
bubbles out of tissues and aggregates 
in the joints after the diver ascends. 
Once these bubbles form and collect in 
the joints, it is extremely painful. This 
intense pain joint pain in the arms and 
legs causes a person to double over 
and is reason why decompression 
sickness is called the “bends”. Put into 
diver vernacular, it is called “getting 
bent”. 


Del did everything correctly, but for 
unexplained reasons nitrogen bubbles 
formed in his lower spine and seriously 
damaged the motor nerves to his lower 
extremities. He lost the use of his right 
leg. Through sheer determination plus 


several years of dedicated work he 
has regained the ability to walk, albeit 
with a pronounced limp. 


A challenging problem was ascending 
slowly enough from the bottom to 
avoid generating a health-threatening 
embolism. To avoid embolism 
formation, divers are taught to track 
small air bubbles in front of their mask 
and to never ascend at a rate faster 
than which small bubbles rise. For the 
snag diver surrounded by darkness, 
this adage is simply not a helpful rule 
when you can’t see your own exhaust 
bubbles. Surfacing at the proper rate 
was no problem for me once a snag 
was chokered because as | headed 
towards the surface, | could feel how 
rapidly cable was slipping through my 
hands. 


At times, | worried about getting bent 
while snag diving. Because | spent 

a lot of time in at different depths in 
complete darkness it was very tricky 
to accurately use decompression 
tables as a guide to whether | needed 
to stop diving for the day or seek out 
a decompression chamber. Although 
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most of the Columbia River snagging 
was at relatively shallow depths, 
breathing compressed air at depth 
saturates the tissues of the body 

with nitrogen over the course of the 
day. Exercise during the period when 
gases are leaving the tissues hastens 
bubble creation. Large numbers of gas 
microbubbles in the lungs can also 
plug blood vessels. If this occurs, it 
starves tissues of oxygen and results 
in a serious a shortness of breath 
called the “chokes”. Embolisms, 
pulmonary edema, and even death 
are possible. This is why divers are 
routinely told not to fly in an airplane 
the same day as diving. 


| did most of my snag diving before 
the advent of dive computers 
designed to help divers to avoid 

these complications. Dive computers 
track bottom time for repeated dives 
in a same day, calculate the safe 
diving limits, and provide feedback 
about decompression. Nearly every 
recreational diver now uses these 
portable waterproof electronic devices 
while diving. Even so, it is worth noting 
that a significant number of divers 
who strictly adhere to the universal 
decompression dive tables, still get 
bent. | am certain that | exceeded 

the safety guidelines on a number of 
occasions and was ever so fortunate 
not to suffer decompression sickness, 
pulmonary edema, an embolism, or 
the “chokes”. 


HEIKKI’S SCARY 

LONG NET SWIM 

In the following passage taken from 
his experience, my nephew Heikki, 
describes well what can happen 
during a long net swim. 


“It was about my third or fourth day 
of snag diving in August of 2000. I'd 
had a few successful days on the 
Cathlamet Drift, which had relatively 
shallow water and slow current. My 
dad, Mark Laukkanen, had come out 
with me on my first day to supervise 
me and turned me loose. At that point 
I'd already done dive work on float- 
houses in the Columbia and | was 
used to working with low visibility but 
this | knew was different. | was now 
on the Altoona drift, just upriver from 
Astoria, and | did not know the fisher- 
men well, the current was swift, there 
were many fishermen on the drift com- 
pared to what | was used to, and the 
water was dredged to about forty-five 


feet for most of the drift. Forty five feet 
of water sounds quite shallow to the 
amateur diver accustomed to sport 
diving in Hawaii or the Caribbean, but 
it's an entirely different matter when 
the visibility is limited and the current 
is swift. It's safe to say | was somewhat 
intimidated and eager to prove myself 
as a snag diver. 

It was an hour or two into the ebb tide 
and I'd dove twice with no significant 
problems when the dive tending boat 

| was on got the call that somebody 
was “hung up”, that meant the snag 
net had stopped moving and they were 
probably caught. | put my gear on and 
the boat roared downriver to the loca- 
tor boat. When you look at the angle of 
the snag net to the water, you can get 
an idea of how much net is between 
the boat and the snag. From a diver’s 
perspective you don’t want to be too 
far away because you will have to pick 
your way down the net hand by hand 
against the current which increases 
your fatigue and risk of getting caught. 
| knew the boat was a long way off the 
snag and so did the fishermen. They 
stated that they didn’t want to pick any 
closer because sometimes when the 
boat gets close to the snag it will pick 
the net off of the snag and therefore 
they won't be able to remove it. In my 
eagerness to please | decided to dive. 


| knew that it was going to be a deep 
dive since the fathometer read 40’ 

and a long dive since the net was so 
far out, but | had over 1800 psi of air 
in my tank, normally enough for three 
dives. The dive boat positioned itself 
about 20 yards upriver of the boat with 
the net out and | jumped in. This gave 
me the chance to get air out of my suit 
to make my descent easier as | drifted 
downriver towards the net. | reached 
the tight corkline and started to pull 


my way down the net. The angle of 
descent seemed almost flat, the dark 
green water was very slow to darken 
and | knew | had a long dive ahead 
of me. | decided to get down to the 
leadline in an effort to get deeper and 
perhaps get into some slower moving 
current, my shoulders were starting 
to burn from pulling myself and snag 
cable | had connected to my waist 
down the net. 


That was my first experience getting 
caught. There was slack between the 
leadline and the corkline since the 
buoyant forces of the corkline was 

no longer fighting the heavy leadline 
and stretching the web between the 
two. The loose web caught on a snap 
on my flipper. It was hard to reach 
down to my ankle while holding myself 
against the strong current and having 
all the dive gear on. | eventually pulled 
out my dive knife and slashed a mesh 
or two of webbing and got myself free. 
“Piece of cake” | thought, this isn’t as 
bad as my uncle and father said. 


| continued my long trip down the net 
and eventually had to stop for another 
quick rest. When | started moving 
again | noticed that | was caught yet 
again. | patiently tried to untangle my- 
self and continued to get more caught 
up in the net. | pulled my knife again 
and cut myself free. By now | was on 
the bottom and my eyes were adjust- 
ing to the darkness, | could vaguely 
make out the sandy bottom from the 
water. | was angry about how far away 
the fisherman had been from the snag. 
| came up to the snag a few moments 
later and held onto it with my hands. 

It was about the size of my forearm, 
sticking right out of the sand. | pulled 
on the net trying to get it off with no 
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avail. There can be tremendous strain 
on a net when so much of it is in the 
hard current. | got on my knees in 

the sand around the snag and pulled 
against it as hard as | could and to my 
delight | was able to pull the net off the 
snag. 


Then my world dissolved into con- 
fusion. It was like the hand of God 
plucked me from the snag. | quickly 
regained my orientation and realized 
| was being dragged backwards down 
the river by the snag net. Apparently 
while | was maneuvering to pull the 
net off the snag I'd gotten my first 
stage regulator (the one on top of the 
tank) caught in the net and now the 
net was pulling me backwards down 
the river at the speed of the river cur- 
rent. | reached for my now familiar dive 
knife and reached over and behind 
my head. Careful not to cut the air-line 
from my tank, | slashed all the web- 
bing | could. | instantly knew when I'd 
been cut free, my backwards journey 
down the river bottom slowed signifi- 
cantly and | pivoted around to face 
the current and dug my hands into 
the river bottom to anchor myself. | 
forced myself to take some deep slow 
breaths and try and relax. | thought 
through my situation. 


Logically, | should have been pulled di- 
rectly downstream. Perhaps | could still 
swim upstream and find the snag and 
save my apprentice reputation from 
harm. In hindsight, | was not thinking 
particularly clearly, | was looking for a 
needle in a haystack in darkness. 
Pulling myself upstream by planting 
my hands in the bottom and pulling 
myself along | looked for the snag. 

Not even a minute after I’d cut myself 
free for the last time | heard a hollow 
ringing sound as | breathed air in and 
noticed | had to almost suck the air in. 
Out of air! No time to waste. Kick hard 
off the bottom. The water was getting 
lighter in color. | managed to suck one 
more breath out on the way to the top. 
To my great relief | broke surface and 
immediately ripped the mask off my 
face and gasped for air. Fortunately 
the boats were looking for me, not fifty 
yards away. | had preset my buoyancy 
as strongly negative in anticipation 

of working on the bottom. This “sink- 
mode” buoyancy makes treading water 
on the surface very difficult. My hand 
was on my weight belt's buckle ready 
to jettison it if it the fishermen would 
take a while to find me. 


| was hauled into the boat and just sat 
in the stern, trembling. I'd cut myself 
free from the net with only seconds of 
air left. | would never be as accommo- 
dating to fishermen who were afraid of 
“nicking off a snag”. 


HANNU AGAIN 

Early in my career | would never 
question the judgment of the locator by 
asking him to pick closer to the snag. 

| would simply dive in and do the job | 
was hired to do. As a result, | made a 
lot of laborious swims and | depleted a 
lot of air tanks by not asking for more 
dangling net to be carefully picked up. 
Once my youthful vigor and physical 
endurance began to wane, | learned to 
ask a few questions prior to making a 
long net swim. My first question was: 
“Have you caught this 

snag earlier and slipped off while 
picking up to it? My second question 
was whether anyone else on the Drift 
had slipped off it? 


If | didn’t recognize the boundaries of 
the Drift, | would ask if this particular 
snag was in the “main portion of the 
Drift that everyone goes over with 

their diver nets. Late into my career 

| would only volunteer for long net 
swims on snags that were slippery 
repeat offenders that were tricky to 
catch with a net. | was also much more 
sympathetic to making long exhausting 
swims when the snag was on the main 
thoroughfare of the Drift. 

Over the years | exchanged quite a 
few “salty words” with the locators 
after | yelled: “I’m not diving until 

you pick more net and get closer 

to the snag.” Given that they were 
paying my wages, they expected 

an unquestioningly obedient diver. 
After yelling, “jump in’, fishermen do 
not expect any disagreement from 

the snag diver. Especially one who 
responds to their command with “First 
tell me how far, then how deep—after 
that, | will think about it...” 


Sometimes unexpected things happen: 
As with any job, unpredictable and 
interesting incidents occurred while 
snagging. One of my least favorite 
methods for snag removal involved 
having to capture a sinker log with 
tongs. Getting tongs on a buried sinker 
was a slow multi-step process with 
many opportunities for screw-up. 


When | encountered a sinker that was 
so buried that it couldn't be lassoed, 





| would have to swim back up the net 
to the surface, acquire a dog-line, and 
my dog hammer. (A dog is a short 

flat metal spike with a loop on top 

that is driven into logs so they can be 
tied together to encircle a log raft.) 
Invariably, | would have to wait while 
the tender first searched around the 
boat for long rope and tied the end of 
it to a dog while | fought the current 
hanging on to the snagged net. Once 
it was rigged, the tender would hand 
the hammer and dog-line over the 
side of the boat to me after which, | 
would take both back down to the bot- 
tom. Hammering the dog into the log 
was always a laborious and tedious 
process. The first step was to find a 
solid spot on the sinker clear of the 
snag net. Getting the dog securely 
hammered in usually required five to 
ten minutes of heavy pounding with a 
short handled mallet in one hand while 
holding on with the other hand to avoid 
getting swept downriver. After the dog 
and line was solidly attached to the 
sinker, | would jerk a signal on the 

line so it would be tied off. The tender 
would tie off the other end of the dog- 
line, the skipper shut off the dive boat's 
engine, and the current made the 
dog-line taut. After that, | could finally 
free the net from it tenuous hold on the 
sinker and resurface to fetch the tongs 
and cable. 


Log tongs are sort of like heart-shaped 
steel pliers. When the small end or 
apex is pulled with an attached cable, 
the wide end arms close so the sharp 
inward pointing prongs pinch the log. 
Tongs come in many sizes but even 
the smaller ones are big, heavy, and 
unwieldy for the diver to transport with 
a steel cable underwater. 


Setting tongs properly to get them to 
solidly “bite” a buried sinker is usually 
a frustrating and oft repeated job for 
the diver. Grasping a fully sanded in 
log requires swiftly excavating a hole 
next to the log and quickly inserting 
one of tongs arms into the hole. The 
process is repeated for the other side 
of the log. Whenever possible, after | 
aligned the tongs, | would try to ham- 
mer in the prongs so they would dig 
in and not slip off when pulled by the 
tong cable. Once | positioned the 
tongs, | would jerk twice on the tong 
cable, indicating that | wanted the skip- 
per to start the boat’s engine and ap- 
ply mild thrust to the cable. 
Meanwhile, the tender would buoy 





the dog-line and watchfully moni- 
tored tension on the tong cable. If 

the tongs suddenly broke free of the 
sinker--which they were prone to do, 
the buoyed dog-line had to be quickly 
thrown overboard to avoid pulling the 
dog out the sinker and having to find it 
again with a snag net. 

| usually stayed on the bottom and 
baby-sat the tongs during the initial 
pull. If the tongs abruptly let go of the 
sinker, the astute skipper would imme- 
diately throttle back the boat and untie 
the tong cable. | would then retrieve 
the tongs and reset them so we could 
again repeat the process until the 
tongs held well enough to at long last 
yard the sinker off the drift. 


For me on the bottom, this process 
was almost always in the dark—except 
in rare circumstances when the river 
was exceptionally clear. | wasn’t partic- 
ularly fond of grasping and holding the 
big heavy tongs with the sharp prongs 
in place with my arms in the dark while 
thousands of pounds of force was 
simultaneously being applied. | was 
much happier when | could just set the 
tongs, then move to a safer distance 
and still see whether the snag was 
well grasped when the dive boat towed 
on the cable. 


On one such clear-river occasion with 
a troublesome snag, | was gleeful be- 
cause there was just enough shadowy 
light twenty feet underwater where | 
could actually see about a foot and 

a half in front of me. This was good 
because | could visually (rather than 
actually) tend the tongs for the first 
tow on the snag. On this occasion, the 
tongs burst loose from the sinker and 
flew far downriver. To my utter amaze- 
ment and dismay, when the tongs 
broke loose, the prong on one of the 
arms miraculously speared the loop on 
the dog (located a safe distance away) 
and pulled it out. 

How improbable of an event was it 
that the tongs would spear the small 
hole in the dog-spike? Even un-can- 
nier was that | was able to see it hap- 
pen. This niggling snag was lost for 
the season, despite our best efforts. 
What compounded the futility for the 
Drift was that for years this had been a 
troublesome snag. The most exasper- 
ating snag for a drift fisherman is one 
caught only during salmon season and 
rarely if ever during snag season. This 
was one of those snags, and one that 
decided to stay put. There was noth- 


ing left for me to do, other than make 
a free ascent and curse—something 

| got very good at after spending time 
with Columbia River gillnetters. 


Not all of my experiences were so 
aggravating. We started the ebb tide 
near Sauvie Island on a perfect sum- 
mer morning with a flurry of activity. By 
mid-morning | had completed a cluster 
of successful dives. After that the loca- 
tors couldn't find a snag, so things qui- 
eted down. We were left to loll about 

in the doldrums of a flat calm river that 
seemed more like the Sargasso Sea 
than the Columbia River. Without even 
a trace of a breeze, the August morn- 
ing sun started to roast everything and 
everyone on the deck of the dive boat. 
The skipper and tender opened their 
shirts and sprawled out behind the 
wheelhouse in the only little patch of 
shade and snoozed off. 


What | wanted most was to cool off, 
stretch out, and catch a nap some- 
where in the boat before the next snag. 
Alas, there wasn’t a scrap of real es- 
tate left in the shade, and no one was 
available to open the back hatch of 

my dive suit. With no escape from the 
searing sun, the inside of my dry suit 
became so wet with my sweat it began 
to feel like | was trapped in a hellish 
Turkish steam chamber. | grabbed a 
lifejacket, my hat, and jumped over- 
board. The cool waters felt heaven 
sent. | blew enough air into my suit so | 
would float on my back, not unlike be- 
ing on a waterbed. | put the lifejacket 
behind my head for a pillow, covered 
my face with my hat, and promptly fell 
asleep. 


| drifted back to consciousness when 
my feet lightly bumped the sandy 
shore. | dreamily lifted my cap to see 
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where | was. Ten paces from where 
my outstretched legs had washed up 
on the beach, was a woman, bereft 

of even a stitch of clothing. Bent at 

the waist, and seemingly oblivious 

to the arrival of snag diver flotsam 
behind her, she continued to scrub 

the waterline of a fiberglass runabout 
with a brush. Even though pointed the 
other way, | could tell she was a lovely 
woman, well tanned all over—and 
bare naked. 

With that surreal logic that occurs in 
the transition from sleep to wakeful- 
ness, | concluded that | must have 
finally reached the Viking Valhalla, that 
special place where drowned snag 
divers go after a valiant career. This 
delusion evaporated once | rolled over, 
put my face in the water, and saw the 
dive boat in the distance. As | dog- 
paddled the hundred meters back from 
the beach, | could see that the skipper 
and tender were now standing at full 
attention in the hot sun and looking in 
my direction through binoculars. No 
doubt they were concerned with my 
progress, and completely oblivious to 
the Sauvie Island Nude Beach bathers 
behind me... 








DRINKING ON THE JOB 

| heard quite a number of fisherman 
stories about a snag diver from the 
Vancouver area whose real job was 
working in a brewery. He would in- 
variably show up for snagging with a 
half rack under his arm as part of his 
requisite essentials. The rumor was 
that snag diving scared him so much 
he needed to quaff several beers 
before he could make his first dive of 
the day. This pattern would continue 
until he ran out of beer. Many fisher- 
men | worked with over the years had 
reoccurring problems with alcohol 

and were not at all adverse to knock- 
ing back one or two while snagging. 
Although | was habitually offered a 
swig, | avoided it because | didn’t think 
it was a real smart diver thing to do. 
Most drift gillnetters had a particular 
location on their drift where they liked 
to catch high and low tide with their 
nets. Sometimes that special location 
was on the boundary fringe where 
other members of the drift didn’t like to 
go with their gillnets or even with the 
snag net. The unspoken rule during 
snagging was to clear the main part of 
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the drift first, so the fringe areas didn't 
always get cleared. 

Windy liked to catch low water below 
the lower boundary of the Svensen 
Drift, then flood up the drift on the 
incoming tide. For years, Windy had 
been tormented by a snag that would 
grab the deep-water end of his net on 
the beginning of the flood tide, then 
swing his net parallel with the shore so 
it wouldn't fish right. 


On ebb tide snagging days, none of 
the locators could catch Windy’s snag. 
The nets would always pass over 
without hooking up. Even when the 
Svensen Drift pulled snags during the 
flood tide, the snag net wouldn’t grab 
Windy’s snag securely. The net would 
pop off even when the locator would 
try to pick up the long dangling end 

of the snag first, ever so gingerly. No 
snag diver had ever been able to get 
to the snag because the net invariably 
let go whenever a diver began de- 
scending from the short end of the net. 


The first time the Svensen Drift hired 
me, it was for flood-tide snagging. Mid- 
tide the snag net finally stopped on 
Windy’s snag. Given all of the reported 
previous failures, | opted to very care- 
fully swim the entire length of the 

long end of the net. It was a very long 
swim, a lot of work, and | burned an 
entire tank of air. On the other hand, 

| was young and in good shape. The 
snag | found was an ancient 80-foot 
long Hemlock log nearly four feet in 
diameter. It lay on the bottom diago- 
nally, with the butt end down river and 
partially buried. That explained a lot. A 
lead line could not get underneath the 
end of this great big log. There were 
no knots and no bark; the log was silky 
smooth. The partially exposed big end 
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of the log could stop a net but the net 
couldn't grab it so it would always slip 
off after hanging on the end for a time. 
Since | couldn’t get a choker around 
the log, | remember its removal as be- 
ing via my big tongs. At any rate, we 
eliminated Windy’s curse from the drift 
that day. 


Not long after we dumped the snag, 
Windy tied his boat next to ours 

and invited Vic the snag boss, and | 
aboard. He wanted a description of the 
mystery snag and an exact accounting 
of it was oriented on the bottom. After 
listening to my description and ask- 
ing a few questions, he relaxed and | 
could see satisfaction spread across 
his face. Then he flabbergasted me. 
He reached under his bunk and pulled 
out an unopened half-gallon whiskey 
jug. Although his brother was known 
to have a drinking problem, Windy 
wasn't even known as a social drinker. 
How could | say no to this man that | 
admired so? He had been my Sunday 
school teacher and my homeroom 
seventh-grade teacher. In one single 
motion he poured three tall drinking 
glasses full to the rim. | stood up and 
said no. | would not imbibe anything 
that would encumber my abilities or 
endanger me when diving. Windy 
persuasively dismissed my protests. 
He enthusiastically slapped me on the 
back, said “come on, we got what we 
came for!” To seal the deal, he went 
directly to where | was most vulner- 
able; he appealed directly to my vanity. 
My resistance broke when he offered 
a rousing toast in my honor and to 
the unmatched diving ability | had 

just demonstrated. So | swallowed a 
mouthful of whiskey. It didn’t seem 

like such a bad thing. Even before 

the whiskey had touched my lips, Vic 
the snag boss who wasn’t known as 

a teetotaler, had chugged down half 
the contents of his tumbler. The rest 
of the afternoon was spent in pleas- 
ant conversation, sipping whiskey, and 
catching up. | recounted to Windy how 
he had taken me aside during seventh 
grade and with a very stern but caring 
voice, said: “Start applying yourself 
because you have real potential! If 
not, you will eventually wind up like 
that classmate clown friend of yours, 
Dennis.” | giggled about Windy’s pre- 
diction long ago. Dennis’ real estate 
and contracting skills had made him 
financially worth more than the both 
of us together. The highlight of the day 
was when Windy confessed: “I had se- 
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rious doubts about you, but you turned 
out alright.” | almost burst with pride. 
That was high praise indeed from 


scouring the drift had merely come to 
a stop in the dying current and sanded 
into the bottom. | never drank on the 


the old school master for a reprobate job again. 
Brownsmead Boy. 

ps INTERESTING FINDS FROM 
Vic interrupted all of the warm fuzzies THE BOTTOM 


by announcing: “someone’s hooked 
up, go put on your dive gear.” “| am 
pretty snockered,” | stuttered, “and 

| am not going to dive again until | 

am in better shape.” “Boy, you better 
hope they can pick off that snag,” Vic 
growled. Luckily for everyone, it didn’t 
turn out to be a real snag. The lone net 


Over the years | came across many 
interesting finds on the bottom. Finding 
big ship and barge anchors was not 
uncommon, years ago. Reefing up a 
big heavy buried iron anchor required 
a powerful winch, usually with the 
snag scow or tugboat. If a buyer could 
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be found, the drift would sell the an- 
chor to help defray the snagging costs. 
Other anchors found their way into 
fishermen’s yards to serve as huge 
yard ornaments. On the Kaboth Drift 
we hauled in a very old and primitive 
“pird cage” anchor. The bottom of this 
anchor was formed with hand-hewn 
planks and nailed into a cross with 
square nails. Big basalt stones sat on 
the planks and were held in a vertical 
stack with bent willow branches. The 
ends of the upside down U-shaped wil- 
low branches were inserted into holes 
drilled into the ends of the crossed 
planks forming the bottom of the an- 
chor. The whole contraption looked 
like an enormous birdcage filled with 
stones. This was a wonderfully pre- 
served example of pioneer ingenu- 
ity—or possibly frugality. The drift do- 
nated this unique find to the Maritime 
Museum in Astoria. 


HOW MY SNAG DIVING 

CAREER ENDED 

Nearly half a dozen years have 
passed since my most recent snag 
diving adventures. Distant friends and 
acquaintances | infrequently encoun- 
ter usually ask me whether | still snag 
dive. Similarly, when | bump into opto- 
metric physicians who were my former 
students more than a decade ago, 
their first question usually is: “Are you 
still teaching at Pacific?” My standard 
response to former students is: “Not 
according to my current students.” My 
snag diving career just sort of petered 
out—but with some help. 

With the crash of the salmon stocks 
and increased gillnetting restrictions 
about a decade ago, Columbia River 
commercial salmon fishing went into 
a precipitous decline. With few oppor- 
tunities to harvest salmon, fishermen 
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struggled mightily just to stay afloat 
financially. For most, there wasn’t even 
sufficient revenue to clear and main- 
tain their drifts. For the limited fishing 
days available, many chose to fish only 
their floaters and abandoned diver net 
fishing on their drifts. For me this re- 
sulted in far fewer snag diving jobs. 


During this same time frame, the back 
problems | had struggled with for years 
began impair my physical abilities. | 
underwent two back surgeries to help 
relieve the pain and regain my mobil- 
ity. For many years prior, my sensible 
wife had progressively encouraged 
me to give up snag diving. She had 
never been comfortable with danger 
and risks associated with snag diving. 
Unbeknownst to me during my conva- 
lescence from surgery, she decided 

to take action. Whenever a Drift Snag 
Boss would call to book me for snag 
diving, she would notify them: “He 

is retired.” After | was fully functional 
again physically, | was mystified why 
no one booked me again for snag div- 
ing. When | later figured this out via 
second-hand information, | was pretty 
miffed at her. In retrospect, it was a 
probably a good decision on her part. 
Snag diving is a young man’s job; | no 
longer was after more than twenty-five 
years of snagging. | had grown long of 
tooth and gray of beard. 


LOOKING BACK ON 

SNAG DIVING 

Even now there are days when | look 
out over the Columbia, see the gillnet 
boats, and wish that | were still snag 
diving. | still miss the wit and wisdom 
of the gillnetters, the camaraderie, and 
the great stories. This usually occurs in 
August and September. After that the 
unpleasantness of winter snag diving 
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Columbia River Gillnet rollers 
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Hydraulic Marine 
Equipment Co., Inc. 


Custom-built hydraulic equipment 


P. O. Box 156 


creeps back into conscientiousness, 
and the longing fades. 


Gillnetting continues to be a demand- 
ing pursuit, burdened by many ob- 
stacles. It saddens me that it is poorly 
compensated, has poor statewide 
support, and that the prospects are 
not rosy for a continuation of a way 

of life that has benefited society for 

sO many generations. Looking back, | 
am grateful for my many snag diving 
adventures and the friendships | have 
enjoyed. | am also grateful if | in some 
very small way | helped non-sport fish- 
ing consumers enjoy the benefits of a 
wild caught Columbia River Salmon— 
one of the world’s finest foods. Thank 
you gentle reader for having indulged 
me to share a few of my snag diving 
recollections. 


To you readers 
My best wishes 
Hannu Laukkanan 2007 
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Note: This is the fourth in a series of 
fishery related stories by long time 
Columbia River & Alaska Gillnetter, 
Eldon Korpela 


1964 - The Impact of the Oregon 
Moist Pellet on Runs of Silver 
Salmon in the Columbia River 


By Eldon Korpela 


Fishing on the Columbia for Silver 
Salmon, also Known as Coho, expe- 
rienced a significant improvement in 
catch production during the 1964 fall 
season. The increase also impacted 
ocean harvesters. The main reason for 
these successes was the development 
of a new diet, the Oregon Moist Pellets 
as a food source for juvenile salmon in 
North West fish hatcheries. 


In years previous to the early six- 

ties, hatcheries fed their presmolt a 
mixture of salmon viscera obtained 

as a by product from the precessing 

of adult salmon. This concoction had 
two important failings as a diet for 
hatchery juveniles. It lacked the proper 
nutrients for growth and served as a 
medium in the transmission of diseas- 
es from one generation to the next. 
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My first experience with the develop- 
ment of thee pellet occurred while | 
was employed as an aquatic biologist 
with the Oregon Fish Commission. 

My tenure with that agency occurred 
during the second of my six differ- 

ent periods from 1949 to 1956. The 
Oregon Fish Commission rented offices 
from the Oregon State Seafood Labs on 
the ground floor. This two story build- 
ing was located near the Pacific Power 
plant in the Youngs Bay area. 


| recall that two biochemists, Duncan 
Law and Russ Sinheuber who were 
associated with Oregon State College, 
were conduction research to improve 
hatchery diets. During their early 
research these two scientists were sub- 
jecting a trial mixture of potential feed 
through a rotating hot drum drier. The 
odor from this process would perme- 
ate all the offices on the lower floor 
occupied by Oregon Fish Commission 
personnel. The two researchers did 
kindly limit their use of the drum drier 
to afternoons so we were not exposed 
to its by-products all day. 


Later these two biochemists changed 
to the use of a multi holed nozzle 
through which they extruded, under 
pressure, an experimental mixture 
which emerged with a spaghetti-like 
appearance. The numerous threads as 
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they emerged form the nozzle were 
subjected to a rotating cutter. By the 
use of various hole size nozzles and 
cutter speeds, pellets of various sizes 
could be produced which would best 
accommodate the mouths of hatch- 
ery fish as they matures from fry to 
release size. To control the transmis- 
sion of diseases from the previous 
adult generation to hatchery stock 

the mixture was pasteurized. The 
researchers used numerous formulas 
in the production of pellets which were 
fed under controlled conditions to 
determine which formula produced the 
desired combination off fish health and 
growth. 
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The feeding experiments were con- 
ducted by two other researchers, Wally 
Hublou and Tom McKie at the Clacka- 
mas Hatchery. 


The result of the great work done by 
the documented scientists and oth- 
ers was the well known hatchery diet 
referred to as the Oregon Moist Pellet. 
Duncan Law and Rus Sinheuber would 
later receive the National Conservation 
Award for their work on the final diet. 


The use of the formulas and the manu- 
facturing procedure became available 
to any business capable of producing 
and marketing the Oregon Moist Pellet 
because Oregon State University did 
not patent the results and process of 
the experiments. Locally, Bioproducts, 
later Bio Oregon a Warrenton Oregon 
firm, produces the Oregon Moist Pellet 
and markets the product to numerous 
hatcheries. The result of the research 
begun at that small seafood lab in 
Astoria resulted in worldwide improve- 
ment in the feeding of juvenile salmon 
The Original Oregon Moist Pellet 
required refrigeration to preserve its 
quality. However, later developments 
resulted in feeds that no longer require 
refrigeration. 
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Previous to the early sixties in the low- 
er river, fall gill netting was limited to 
fall chinook. This season traditionally 
Opened around September 10. A heavy 
rainfall for several weeks would result 
in the Chinook migrating early for their 
upriver spawning grounds. After | be- 
gan my career as a school teacher, the 
rain was a signal for me to transfer my 
nets for storage into the warehouse. 
Such was the case during the fall of 
1964. | ventured out into the lower 
river with an old short net of a large 
mesh size designed to capture a few 
large Chinook for smoking. During the 
early evening | ran my gill netter from 
Astoria’s West End Basin to area below 
Point Ellis. The point is located on the 
Washington shore where the Washing- 
ton terminal for the Lower Columbia 
River Bridge was under construction. It 
was about an hour prior to high slack 
tide and my net drifted up to an area 
where it was immediately off the point. 
My pick up didn’t take very long since | 
only had about a dozen Chinook in my 
net. With my pick net back in the boat, 
| pointed my bow in the direction of 
Astoria. Another Gill netter above my 
path home was in the process of pick- 
ing his net. His boat had an unusual 
displacement in the water with the 
bow down lower than normal. 
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A closer inspection revealed that this 
guy had a large amount of fish aboard 
and still had much net in the water. 
The fish that he was clearing appeared 
much smaller than Chinook. “I’ve never 
seen so many Silvers”, was his excited 
message across the water. “What the 
heck is going on”, | yelled back. “I 
don’t know but there sure is a bunch 
of fish around”. was his reply. 


Later | discovered what a tremen- 
dous impact that early research at the 
Seafoods Lab would eventually have 
on the runs of Silver Salmon and other 
species as well. 


During November of 1964, an Oregon 
initiative to close Columbia River gill 
netting was defeated by the voters. 
Perhaps the resurgence of salmon runs 
due to the Oregon Moist Pellet had 
some effect on that vote. 


It’s Ironic that | was present during the 
initial research on the Oregon Moist 
Pellet and was startled by its first im- 
pact on salmon runs. 
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1. Who are these two gillnetters and what is that 


horrible mess at their feet? 
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CEDC Report 


Selects Wait on Commis- 
sion Decision on Coho 


In a joint effort between Oregon 
Department of Fish and Wildlife 
(ODFW) and Oregon Select Area 
Fisheries Enhancement (SAFE), a 
proposal has been worked out that 
would result in additional coho be- 
ing available to the select areas in 
the future. This effort was spurred 
on by the loss four years ago of 
one million smolts from Eagle 
Creek Hatchery near Estacada that 
were acclimated and released in 
SAFE net pens. 


The present proposal is for eggs to 
be taken from Big Creek Hatchery 
stocks and incubated until eyed, 
then transported to the Salmon 
River Hatchery just north of Lin- 


Above 


coln City. Here they would be 
hatched and reared through the 
spring and summer, then trucked 
back to CEDC’s South Fork Klas- 
kanine (SFK) earthen pond for 
grow-out through the next winter. 
They would be released from the 
SFK the following April. The pro- 
posal needs to be approved by the 
Oregon Fish and Wildlife Commis- 
sion before the program can be 
put into play. 


ODFW is in full support of the 
project having analyzed all the 
State funded hatcheries over the 
past three years for cost effective- 
ness, contribution to the fisheries, 
hatchery upgrades needed and 
other environmental issues. Their 
determination was that releases of 
Siletz River stock early run coho, 
were adversely affecting the wild 
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run of coho in the Salmon River 
and the contribution to the ocean 
and river fisheries was very poor 
compared to other programs. It 
was recognized that fish released 
through Youngs Bay consistently 
have higher ocean survival, con- 
tribute well to the ocean commer- 
cial and sport fishery and are heav- 
ily harvested in the select areas. 


Two hundred and fifty thousand 
eggs were eyed at Big Creek 
Hatchery this fall and delivered to 
the Salmon River facility around 
Thanksgiving where they are being 
held, pending the outcome of the 
Commission meeting in January. 
We anticipate the Commission’s ap- 
proval, however, nothing is guar- 
anteed. 


Tod Jones, Project Manager 
CEDC Fisheries 
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Sturgeon Management 
Downstream from 
Bonneville Dam 


The Columbia River 
Compact. 

The Columbia River Compact is 
charged by congressional and 
statutory authority to adopt 
seasons and rules for Columbia 
River commercial fisheries. In 
recent years, the Compact has 
consisted of the Oregon and 
Washington agency directors, 
or their delegates, acting on 
behalf of thee Oregon Fish and 
Wildlife Commission (OFWC) 
and the Washington Fish and 
Wildlife Commission (WFWC). 

In addition, the Columbia River 
treaty tribes have authority to 
regulate treaty Indian Fisheries. 


When addressing commercial 
seasons for Columbia River 
fisheries, the Compact must 
consider the effect on the com- 
mercial fishery on escapement, 
treaty rights, and the impact 
on species listed under the 
Endangered Species Act (ESA). 
Working together under the 
Compact, the states have the 
responsibility to address the al- 
location of limited resources be- 
tween recreational, commercial 
and treaty indian fishers. This 
responsibility has becoming 
increasingly demanding in re- 
cent years. The states maintain 
a conservative management 
approach when considering 
Columbia River fisheries that 
will affect species listed under 
the ESA. 


Stock Status 

Sturgeon abundance in the 
lower Columbia River collapsed 
at the end of the 19th century 


due to over fishing and re- 
mained depressed through the 
first half of the 20th century. 
The population began to re- 
bound only after the adoption 
of management actions aimed 
at reducing overall harvest and 
protecting broodstock, particu- 
larly the 6-foot maximum size 
limit regulation. Since that time, 
white sturgeon abundance in 
the lower Columbia River has 
increased significantly and 

the population is considered 
healthy. An estimated one mil- 
lion white sturgeon larger than 
two feet in length inhabited the 
lower Columbia River down- 
stream of Bonneville Dam by 
the late 1980's. 


An estimated 139,000 white 
sturgeon between 42 and 60 
inches inhabited the lower co- 
lumbia river in 2005. This esti- 
mate is considered preliminary 
and will be updated in early 
2007 with additional mark-sam- 
pling data collected through 
November 2006. The prelimi- 
nary estimate is not expected 
to substantially change with the 
additional data. 


The white sturgeon population 
has been increasingly impacted 
in the past few years by pre- 
dation by sea lions. This was 
especially significant during the 
winter of 2006, when substan- 
tial numbers of broodstock-size 
white sturgeon were observed 
being killed and consumed 

by Steller sea lions congre- 
gating just downstream from 
Bonneville Dam. Predation was 
observed by staff working in 
the Beacon Rock area from late 
December through March, and 
appeared to decline following 





initiation of a hazing program 
that successfully moved the 
Steller sea lions out of the area 
in early April. Predation on 
smaller white sturgeon by both 
Steller and California sea lions 
was observed by staff through- 
out the river, and was also 
reported by anglers and com- 
mercial fishers. 


The first Joint State Agree- 

ment was adopted in October 
1996, when the Directors of the 
ODFW and the WDFW signed a 
management plan titled “The 
Olympia Accord on Columbia 
River Sturgeon Fishery Man- 
agement”. The agreement has 
been renewed every three years 
since 1997, with adjustments 
to protect sturgeon populations 
while maintaining harvest op- 
portunity. 


Sturgeon Fisheries 
Reduced salmon fishing oppor- 
tunities during the mid-1970’s 
throughout the late 1090's 
greatly increased the popular- 
ity and importance of sturgeon 
for both commercial and rec- 
reational fisheries. The healthy 
white sturgeon population al- 
lowed the commercial industry 
to develop stable, dependable 
fisheries in a time when com- 
mercial salmon fishing oppor- 
tunities had been drastically 
reduced. More recently, a simi- 
lar lack of predictable, depend- 
able salmon recreational fisher- 
ies, and increased recognition 
of white sturgeon as a sport 
fish have resulted in increased 
popularity of sturgeon as a 
Sport fish. 


Major tenets of the Joint State Accord on Columbia River Stugeon Fishery Management 


3-year plan extended through 2006-2008 


Management based on optimum sustained yield approach. 


Plan can be modified in-seasonif new information suggests a change is warrented. 


White Stugeon 


Absent significant update, annual harvestable number averages 40,000 for the 3-year period. 
Allocation for fisheries in the lower Columbia River are 20% commercial and 80% recreational. 


* 8,000 for commercial fisheries 
¢ 32,000 for recreational fisheries 


Commercial target seasons allowed as necessary to access allocation and maximize economic 
benefit consistant with conservation objectives for other species. 


Commercial size limit 48-60 inches. 


Recreational size limit is 42-60 inches with one per day and fiver per year catch limits plus one 
single point barbless hook is required. 


2007 Non-Indian Sturgeon 
Fisheries Expectations 

The commercial sturgeon har- 
vest will be consistent with 
guidelines set forth in the 
2006-2008 Joint State Accord 
and are expected to be simi- 
lar to recent years in terms of 
structure and designation 
portions of the commercial 
allowable harvest to specific 
seasons. As in recent years, the 
Joint management staff con- 
sulted with the Columbia River 
Commercial Advisory Group to 
develop a white sturgeon fish- 
ing plan for 2007 previous to 
the December 14, 2006 Com- 
pact hearing. 


Recommendations for the 2007 
recreational fishery will be 
consistent with the 2006-2008 
Joint State Accord. The Colum- 
bia River Recreational Advisor 
Group is scheduled to meet 

on January 18, 2007 to review 
2006 fisheries and perfor- 
mance. 


Credit to ODF&W/WDF&W 


Gary Soderstrom and Alan 
Takalo, pictured together here, have at least 
two things in common. They are both of- 
ficers of the CRFPU, Gary being President 
and Alan second Vice President, and they 
are both 4th generation Columbia River 
Gillnetters. To carry on the pattern in the 
future they both have sons who Gillnet as 
well as grandsons. 

Sodersrom fishes out of Wallace, 
near Clatskanie, and Takalo on Browns- 
port out of Brownsmead and Blind Slough, 
as did the three previous Takalo genera- 








tions. The Soderstroms first came to Alder- 
brook, Astoria in 1884 before they located 
in the Clatskanie area. 

The CRFPU membership book, 
now located in the archives of Clatsop 


County Historical Society's Heritage Mu- 
seum in Astoria, lists in 1895 John Takalo 
and brothers Leonard and Helmer Soder- 
strom as members. Alan's father was Roy 
Takalo and brothers Bill and Bob Takalo 
were the previous generation. Gary’s father 
was Clarence Soderstrom and grandfather 
Olof Soderstrom. 
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Poets Corner 
Winter 2007 


We feature fisher poem laureate, Dave Dens- 
more, with one of his latest creations. Also with 
acontribution for this issue is Ray Raihala, 
better known for his musical renditions with the 
Brownsmead Flats. 


Leaving in the dark 


The truck’s headlights lance 

Through dark early morning mist. 

I've long since knuckled sleep from my eye 
With hard clenched fist. 


Slipped out of a sleeping house, 
And quietly fired my old truck. 
Nursing a steaming cup of coffee 
That won't get spilled, with any luck. 


Its hours till daylight, 

When the landsmen begin to move. 
By then I'll be well off-shore 

Settled into the morning groove. 


Parking lot is empty 

Except for one quietly idling car. 
Ghostly exhaust curls through its lights 
Which don't seem to shine too far. 


Suppose he’s saying goodbye to his wife, 
Who got to bring him here. 

Guess they just can’t afford two rigs, 
Scarce money comes too dear. 


My boat is silently waiting, 
An old and trusted friend. 
Been doing this for so long, 
Can't believe it will ever end. 


| swing across a dew-damp rail, 
Feel my cares just slip away. 
Why | feel such a part of her 

Is hard for me to say. 


The engine rumbles softly, 

Feels like the beating of her heart. 
Check the glow of her running lights 
Gleaming in the dark. 


Start the first pot of coffee, 

Linger a moment by stove’s friendly heat. 
Once again, becoming one with the boat 
As | absorb the engine’s beat. 


The radar’s glow from the wheelhouse 
And the radio's soft static buzz, 

Add to the feeling I'm caressing awake 
A mistress that | love. 


Yes, | love those early morning starts, 

Though some think it much too early to showa 
spark, But I love the promise of a new day 
When I'm leaving in the dark. 


Well, the off season can be rough, 

Inactivity and short funds compound the strain. 
Harsh words and harder feelings 

Escalate like a runaway train. 


Until finally it comes down to, 

“| don’t want you here no more!” 
So! pack my gear, gather my stuff, 
And head on out the door. 


They say it’s darkest before dawn, 

And that certainly does hold true. 

But there’s promise in the new day, 

When that young sun comes breaking through. 


Well, guess I'll be living on the boat 
Though that prospects not too stark, 
Nothing new, just once again..., 

I'm leaving in the dark. 


Dave Densmore 
September 2006 


Ballad of the Peter Iredale 


It was 1906 in the month of October Shed sailed 
north from Mexico for twenty-eight days. Her 
Master, Captain Lawrence, was a good man,and 
sober. Her crew was twenty-five brave boys, plus 
two stowaways. 


A product of the Ritson Yards, her lines they were 
handsome The largest ship theyd ever built, a four- 
masted bark. She measured near three hundred 
feet from bowsprit to transom For sixteen years 
shed sailed the seas through daylight and dark. 


The Tillamook Rock light was spied at three in the 
morning All hands were called up on the deck to 
shorten the sails. While waiting for the pilot boat, 
without any warning, The wind veered to the west 
and blew a full-on gale. 





She had a thousand tons of ballast under her 
hatches, But still she couldn't claw her way back 
out through the waves. She soon was in the surf 
line taking breakers in batches, And all aboard 
were looking out at watery graves. 


The hollow iron mizzen mast was snapped by the 
impact, And all the mizzen top hamper crashed 
down by the men. And while they dodged the 
falling spars, you knew every man jack Was certain 
that the Iredale would never sail again. 


By morning light, Point Adams sent a crew ina 
surf boat, And, braving wind and wave, they soon 
had saved every hand. And, though the optimists 
among them said she could still float, The Peter 
Iredale was firmly stuck in the sand. 


The salvors stripped the steel plating off of her 
framing And left her stem and bowsprit pointing 
up at the sky. For decades upon decades, they en- 
dured there, remaining, Reminding us the Iredale 
was too tough to die. 


During the was she was dressed in barbed wire 
While soldiers in helmets patrolled on the sand. 
She witnessed the flashes of the submarine’s fire, 
The only attack on the U.S. mainland. 


Perhaps this old hulk has been spared for a 
purpose, While others about her were swallowed 
up whole. Some quirk of current kept her battered 
bones on the surface, Her holey fo’csle crumbling 
as the years took their toll. 


For over a century her ribs have lain rusting, 

A relic and reminder of the lost age of sail. 

While waves wash about her, and storm winds 
are gushing, We see, and we remember, the Peter 
Iredale. 


Ray Raihala - 2006 


Uniontown Supreme Court 





The past year, 2006, marked the milestones of two of the longtime members of the Uniontown Supreme Court that meets 
at the Cannery Restaurant each morning for coffee. John Hill celebrated his 90th birthday, Fred Korhonen his 88th late last 
year. Walt Fransen a long time court member and Abbie Ihander Chief Justice are the other two in the picture. 





A Wave Goodbye 


ALfred Doberck “Alley” Berthelsen Jr. 
World War Il verteran, 84 

Alfred Doberck “Alley” Berthelsen Jr., 
84, of Astoria, died Wednesday, Nov. 
29, 2006, in Astoria. He was born 
April 8, 1922 in Astoria, to Alfred 
Doberck Berthelsen Sr. and Clara 
(Madsen) Berthelsen. He served in the 
U.S. Merchant Marine, and in World 
War Il on an airborne troop carrier in Germany, 
France and Bergium. He also served in the U.S. 
Army Transport Service from New Guinea to the 
Philippines. A commercial fisherman all of his life, 
he began at 9 years old. He operated the vessel 
Barracuda fishing for salmon, crab and tuna until 
retiring in 1999. Mr. Berthelsen was a lifetime 
member of the Astoria Elks Lodge No. 180, the 
Scandinavian Benevolent Society and Clatsop 
Post 12 American Legion. Family members said 
his hobbies werewoodworking, building and 
restoring houses and sport fishing. He is survived 
by his wife, Michele Berthelsen of Astoria. At Mr. 
Berthelsen’s request, no service will be held. A 
memorial will be placed at Ocean View Cem- 
etary in Warrenton. Memorial contributions may 
be made to KMUN Community Radio, in care of 
Caldwell’s Luce-Layton Mortuary, 1165 Franklin 
Ave., Astoria, OR 97103. 


Henry M. Boyd 

October 2, 1936 - December 25, 
2006 

Henry Boyd of Astoria, ,Oregon was 
born in Gold Beach, Oregon to Mary 
Bernice (Averill) Hayes. He Gradu- 
ated from Warrenton High School and 
Western State College of Colorado. 
He was married 45 years to his love, Trudy 
(Schenk) Boyd. Henry was a longshoreman and 

a commercial fishermen by profession, retiring 

in 1994 due to medical issues. Henry will be re- 
membered for his love of golf, hunting and most 
of all people. He was a member of the ILWU and 
Astoria Country Club. In addition to his mother, 
Henry was proceeded in death by his sister 
Claudia Janice (Hayes) Skipper. Henry is survived 
by his daughters Kivi (“Lee”) Niemi of Los Angeles, 
California and Julie Boyd of Beaverton, Oregon, 
aunt Margaret Russel of Fruitland, Idaho and neice 
Dionne Nichols of Astoria, Oregon as well as 
numerous other extended family members. 


William Patrick ‘Bill’ Finucane 
Decorated World War II Veteran, 81 
William Patrick “Bill” Finucane, 81, 
of Astoria, died Thursday, Dec. 7, 
2006, in Astoria. He was born July 
22, 1925, in Grants Pass, to William 
“Dub” and Aerial (Newton) Finucane. 
He was raised in Oregon City. He 
married Diane ReRossitt Dec. 16, 1983, in Long 
Beach, Washington. She survives, residing in 
Astoria. In February1943, Mr. Finucane entered 
active service in the U. S. Navy. He served in the 
attack tug fleet, aboard the USS Yuma 94, which 
was put into commission in Portland and crossed 
the Columbia River bar for the South Pacific in 
September 1943. His award included the Asianic- 
Pacific Area Campaign Medal with three stars, 
the Philippine Liberation Medal, the American 











Area Campaign Medal, the Good Conduct Medal, 
the World War II Victory Medal and the Combat 
Action Ribbon. He was honorably discharged in 
April 1946. After returning from World War II, he 
worked as a pile buck and was a tender when his 
father was on diving jobs for Devine & Zimmer- 
man Co. Later, Mr. Finnucane was a construction 
superintendant for Donald M. Drake and Co. in 
Portland. He and his family commercial fished for 
years from Celilo Falls to Tillamook Bay, and he 
was the skipper and owner of F.V. Blue Mist and 
Kelly. Starting in 1946, he spent many years fish- 
ing in Alaska, Cook Inlet and the Columbia River. 
He was instrumental in starting the Columbia 
River Legal Fund that helped bring Salmon For 

All back in business to protect commercial fish- 
ing rights. A member and past exalted ruler of 
the Condon Elks Lodge, he was also a member 

of the Moose Lodge and the American Legion, 
member and political action committee chairman 
of Salmon For All and past president and lifetime 
member BKS Sportman’s Club. He was alsoa 
representative for the member of the United Cook 
Inlet Drift Association in Kenai, Alaska, a member 
of the Northwest Gillnetters Association, president 
of the River Protective Union and a member of the 
National Association of Fleet Tug Sailors. Family 
members said he enjoyed golfing, hunting, sport 
fishing, woodworking and his children. 


Idamae H. Fortney 

Warrenton resident, 81 

Idamae H. Fortney, 81, of Warrenton, 
died Tuesday, July 25, 2006, at home 
in Warrenton. She was born to Wil- 
liam C. and Annie D. (Doig) Haglund 
Aprill5, 1925, in lvy. Mrs. Fortney 
attended school in the Knappa- 
Svensen area, and graduated in 1943. She married 
Norman R. Fortney in 1948. He survives, living 

in Warrenton. Following graduation from high 
school, she worked at the U.S. Naval Air Station at 
Tongue Point. After World War , she worked at the 
Bureau of Ships at Tongue Point as an assistant 
purchasing agent, until she left to raise her fam- 
ily. She returned to work at the Clatsop County 
Health Dept. as a business manager, retiring after 
17 years. She was preceded in death by a sister, 
Gladys Duncan. 


Robert A. Gassner 

Seaside resident, 95 

Robert Alois Gassner, 95, of seaside, died Friday, 
July 7, 2006, at his home in Seaside. He was 
born to Antone and Veronica (Bany) Gassner Feb. 
5, 1911 in Reedville. Mr. Gassner was brought 
up in Seaside and graduated from Seaside High 
School in 1928. He was recently inducted into the 
school’s hall of fame. He married Ina Pearl Kidd, 
whom he met on the beach, in June 1950. She 
survives, residing in Seaside. Mr. Gassner was a 
logger, bowling alley manager, hardware store 
manager and commercial clam digger. Family 
members said he enjoyed anything that involved 
being outside including hunting, fishing and 
gardening. 


Gordon R. Goozee 

Cannery Machinist Foreman, 88 
Gordon R. Goozee, 88, of Warren- 
ton, died Friday, Aug. 11, 2006, at 
his home. He was born to William 
Goozee and Cora (Cody) Wollan May 








7, 1918 in Glanwood, Minnesota. Mr. Goozee 
married June Callahan. They later divorced. He 
married Della Mae Beatty Dec. 21, 1959. She 
preceded him in death feb. 6, 2003. Mr. Goozee 
drove trucks, worked in a steel mill and worked 
as a clerk for the Boeing Company. The majority 
of his working career was spent as a machinist 
foreman at local canneries, including Point Adams 
and the Bumble Bee Packing Company. Family 
members said he was an armchair poet who en- 
joyed traveling with his wife, writing letters to his 
grandchildren and telling colorful tales. 


Rudolph John Hakala 

1915 - 2006 

Rudolph John Hakala, born in Port- 
land, OR on June 29, 1915, passed 
away at Oceanside, OR, at the age 
of 91 on August 4, 2006. Rudy’s 
mother, Aino Rinell of Deep River, 
WA, died in the flu epidemic when 
Rudy was three years old, leaving John Hakala a 
widower. Rudy Lived with with his Grandparents 
on a homestead and attended Maple Grove Grade 
School at Salmon Creek, WA. Inn 1924, his father 
remarried and Rudy moved to Portland to live 
with his father, stepmother Aino Luther and step- 
brother Louis Luther. Rudy gillnetted in Bristol 
Bay, Alaska, with his father for six summers while 
attending Jefferson High School and Oregon State 
University where he became a star basketball 
player at both schools. Rudy worked in his own 
tire business for 3 years, then, during world war 
ll, he worked the Oregon and Swan Island Ship 
Yard as a Junior Engineer. He was the Manager of 
Crosetti Brothers Building Maintenance and after 
merging with American Building Maintenance 

of Portland, he became the sales manager until 
his retirement in 1980. He then built his home 

at Oceanside, OR. Rudy was a member of Sacred 
Heart Catholic Church of Tillamook, Tillamook 
Elks Lodge #1437, Oceanside Community center, 
60 years as a Masonic Lodge member and a char- 
ter member of the Finnish Golf Association and 
the Pleasant Valley Golf Club. He is survived by 
his wife Martha, after 33 years of marriage, and 
his grandson David Nicols. 





Ellis T. Hill 

World War II veteran, 87 

Ellis Taisto Hill, 87, of Astoria, died 
Wednesday, Sept. 13, 2006, in 
Astoria. He was born to Ernest and 
Lempi Maki Hill Jan. 9, 1919, iin 
Himanka, Finland. The family moved 
to America in 1928, settling in Min- 
nesota first, then Astoria. Mr. Hill married Marietta 
Posti March 18, 1956 in Astoria. She survives, 
residing in Astoria. Inducted into the U.S. Army 

in 1942, he served during World War Il in the Euro- 
pean theater until 1945. Returning to Astoria after 
his discharge from the service, he and his father 
built a fishing boat named the “Wyoming”. Com- 
mercial fishing for 38 years , first with his father, 
then alone, he sold the boat and retired in 1985. 
A member of the Peace Lutheran Church, Mr. Hill 
also a life member of the Astoria Elks Lodge No. 
180. Family members said he enjoyed watching 
sports, and in his earlier years playing golf. 
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Robert George Jones Sr. Rafael W. Kurtti 
Commercial fisherman, 86 Former Astoria Resident, 95 


Robert George Jones Sr., 86, of Ocean Park, Wash., Rafael William “Ray” Kurtti, 95 of 
died Saturday, Oct. 14, 2006, in Ilwaco, Wash. He Battle Ground, Wash., formerly of As- 


Kaarlo J. Karna 

Boat Builder, 83 

Kaarlo J. Karna, 83, of Astoria, 
died Wednesday, Aug. 2, 2006, in 





Hillsboro. He was born to Jack and was born June 10, 1920, in Astoria, to George toria, died Sunday, Sept. 24, 2006, at 
Lydia K. (Karanen) Karna May 2, Cattral and May H. (Goss) Jones, and was raised his home in Battle Ground. Mr. Kurtti 
1923 in Astoria. Raised in Astoria, he in Dahlia, Wash. In 1942, he joined the U.S. Army. grew up in Astoria, and as a boy wit- 
graduated from Astoria High School Serving in the Philippines as a technical sergeant, nessed the Astoria fire of 1922 that 


he skippered a tug boat. Returning from service in burned downtown Astoria. At age 19, he fished 


in 1941. He married Katherine M. Haggren Oct. A ie 
1946, he returned to the Dahlia area and resumed for salmon with seining crews, using nets pulle 


12, 1947 in Astoria. She survives, residing in 


Astoria. Mr. Karna began his career when when commercial gillnetting on the Columbia River. by horses. He also oes fished, and worked in 
he designed and built a wooden steering wheel He married Mary Irene LaBreche April 20, 1949, the Union Fishermen’s cannery. Mr. Kurtti married 
ina high school wood shop class. He went on to at St Stephans catholic Church in Portland. She Ada Smith in 1939. She survives, residing in Battle 
build several high-quality custom fishing boats. survives, residing in Ocean Park. They settled in Ground. In 1956, Mr. Kurtti moved his family to 
He started fishing at the age of 14, and was a Altoona, Wash., to raise their children, moving to Salem. Employed by the Salem School District 
commercial fisherman in the Columbia River, the the Long Beach area in 1971. Proud of his Native until he retired, he was also a lay minister serving 
Pacific Ocean and Alaska. Family members said American heritage, he was an active member of several congregations of the Apostolic Lutheran 
he was a very meticulous person who had a great the Chinook Tribal Nation. he was also a member Church in Oregon and Washington. Family mem- 
sense of humour, and enjoyed spending time with of St. Mary’s Catholic Church in Seaview since bers said he had and excellent memory, and en- 
his family and friends. He also enjoyed traveling, 1955. family members said he loved spending joyed talking about his youth in Astoria, where he 
especially to hawaii and Finland. He was preceded time with his family and his little dog Hyak. He hunted duck, fished, and explored the waterfront. 
in death by a daughter, Susan Karna, in 1969, and loved his rose garden, and enjoyed picking flow- He was preceded in death by a daughter, Sarah 
a granddaughter, Rachel Hilja Karna, in 1973. ers to share with special people. he was atalented _Kurtti, and a son, Staphen Kurtti. 

wood carver, and created many carvings depicting 

the Pacific Northwest and native artifacts. Carl W. Lindstrom 


World War II Veteran, 89 

Carl W. Lindstrom, of Astoria, died 
Monday, Aug. 28, 2006, in Portland. 
He was born to carl F. and Hilma 

J. (Rosenholm) Lindstrom May 30, 
1917, in Aberdeen, Wash. In 1919, 
the family relocated to Brownsmead 
where he was raised. On Feb. 28 1946, he mar- 
ried Margaret S. Wolfgram at St. Mary, Star of 

the Sea Catholic Church in Astoria. She survives, 
residing in Astoria. Mr. Lindstrom served in the 
U.S. Navy in the South Pacific during World War II 
on the USS Manila Bay, and was Plank Owner (a 
member of the crew at the time a ship was placed 
in commission). He worked as a commercial 
fisherman n the Columbia River, in Grays Harbor, 
and in Alaska. He also worked in logging and at 
Bumble Bee Seafoods in Astoria. Family Members 
said he enjoyed gardening, fishing, hunting, clam- 
ming and crabbing. He cared for and loved all 
animals, especially his cats. 







Hughes-Ransom 


Cremation and Mortuaries 


“ALWAYS THERE IN YOUR TIME OF NEED” 
Serving Clatsop County since 1913 in Astoria, 
In Seaside since 1950 








We invite you to call or stop in anytime; 


we are able to accomodate your every need 






in two chapels with gathering areas for 






receptions, or in any location you desire. 






Larry Peterson, the owner of 
Be OE Hughes-Ransom and his fully licensed 


staff, Eric Wright and Michael O’Connor, 


and Larry Jamieson are always ready to 






Edward A. Lundholm 

Astoria resident, 98 

Edward A. Lundholm, 98, of Astoria 
died Monday, July 17, 2006, in 
Astoria. He was born to Armas L and 
Viktoria IImanen Lundholm, May 10, 
1908, in Astoria. He was raised in 
Astoria and attended Taylor School 
and Astoria High School. Mr. Lundholm married 
Sylvia Sabutski Oct. 17, 1931, in Astoria. She 
preceded him in death April 25, 1992. After high 
school, Mr. Lundholm worked at various salmon 
canneries and the old Helmens Funiture Co. at the 
Port of Astoria. In 1926, he went to Finland for a 
year. He returned to the United States and lived in 
New York. In 1928, he drove to Astoria, where he 
worked as a machinist and commercial fisher- 
man before starting and electric sauna company. 
Family members said he enjoyed sturgeon fishing 
with friends, the Columbia River and spending 
time with his family. 







serve you. 











Available 24 Hours a Day, 

: 7 Days a Week, providing 

Larry, Eric complete funeral and 

& Michael ’ / 7 
cremation services to fulfill 

your every need. 







220 N. Holladay, Seaside 
738-6622 
576-12th Street, Astoria 
325-2535 
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Richard S. Newell 

Commercial Fisherman, 52 

Richard Stanley “Rick” Newell, 52, 
of Warrenton, died Thursday, Sept. 
14, 2006, in Portland. He was born 
to Stanley Cyril and Elizabeth “Betty” 
(Cantell) Newell Sept. 25, 1953, in 
Portland. His parents preceded him 
in death. Mr. Newell grew up in Portland, and 
attended both Adams and Grant High School. He 
married Cynthia Jean “Cindi” Quashnick June 12, 
1987, in Reno, Nevada. She survives residing in 
Warrenton. The Newells moved to Warrenton in 
1987. ACommercial fisherman most of his life, 
Mr. Newell skippered several local fishing, crab- 
bing, dragging and shrimping vessels. He also 
owned and operated a gillnetter and a charter 
boat named Rickashay. He was on the board of 
directors of the Fisherman’s Benefit Fund for 15 
years, the board of the Warrenton Fish Hatchery 
Salmon Restoration Project, the Oregon Trawl 
Commission, Salmon For All and Youngs bay 
Enhancement. He was also a member of the Naza- 
rine Church of Warrenton. family members said 
he enjoyed camping and traveling the entire west 
coast with his family. 


Naomi M.. North 

Astoria Resident, 80 

Naomi M. North, 80, of Astoria, 

died Wednesday, Oct. 18, 2006, in 
Astoria. She was born Oct. 16, 1926, 
in Astoria, to Albert Lokan and Maria 
L. Hemmila Lokan. Mrs. North was 
raised in Astoria. She married Arvid 
North Jan. 25, 1958, in Astoria. He survives, resid- 
ing in Astoria. Mrs. North worked as a clerk at the 
Clatsop County Courthouse for a period of time, 
and also worked at Bumble Bee Seafoods. She 

was a member of First Lutheran Church and First 
Lutheran Church’s Hope Circle and Stewardship 
Sewing. Family members said she enjoyed being a 
homemaker, raising her two boys, family picnics, 
spending time at the family duck shack and 
walking the dog. Her hobbies included camping, 
boating, crocheting and playing the violin. 


Clarence Duane Patching 

World War II Veteran, 82 

Clarence Duane Patching, 82, of 
Astoria, died Thursday, November 
23, 2006, in Portland. He was born 
March 21, 1924, in Mayger, to Noah 
John and Lydia (Riihimaki) Patch- 
ing. Mr. Patching was raised in the 
dike land area of Clatskanie, graduating from 
Clatskanie High School in 1942. He married Char- 
lotte Deal July 17, 1946, in Rainier. She survives, 
residing in Astoria. In 1943, he served as a staff 
sergeant with the 15th U.S. Army Air Corps, 301 
Group, 32nd Squadron. A waist-gunner on a B-17, 
he flew many missions. After his discharge from 
the military, he returned to the Clatskanie area, 
moving to a farm in the Rainier area where he 
sayed until 1959. He and his wife purchased Miles 
Grocery in Astoria, owning and operating the 
store for 10 years. From 1970 to 1987, he worked 
in the retail hardware business until his retire- 
ment. Family members said he always enjoyed the 
outdoors, and loved nature, woodworking, fish- 
ing, hunting, boating, music, walking the water 
front in Astoria, crossword puzzles and the quest 
for learning. 











Toivo E. Pakonen 

Former Astoria resident, 88 

Toivo E. Pakonen, 88, of Aberdeen, 
formerly of Astoria, died Suday, 
Oct.8, 2006, in Aberdeen. He was 
born to Andrew and Eva (Seppanen) 
Pakonen March 2, 1918, in Astoria. 
Mr. Pakonen grew up in Astoria, 
playing basketball while attending Astoria High 
School. In 1940, His family moved to Aberdeen 
and started Pakonen & Son where he built and 
repaired wooden fishing boats, first with his 
father, and then with his son and grandsons. He 
married Delila King Aug. 16, 1942 in Aberdeen. 
She survives, residing in south Aberdeen. Mr. 
Pakonen was a member of the Aberdeen Elks and 
Eagles. Family members said he enjoyed ballroom 


dancing with his wife and socializing with friends. 


He also enjoyed clam digging and watching base- 
ball. When he was younger he played basketball 
in local leagues. He was preceded in death by a 
granddaughter, Heather Pakonen. 
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Renee Caldwell 
Licensed Funeral Director 


RSseenepetrece cares sees Bh d= mnareelorcnieran Paces 
ASTORIA ~ SEASIDE 





Are you prepared? 


Do you know how you can save money and have peace of mind 
by paying funeral expenses in advance? 


Are your personal records organized so your family will receive 
the insurance and other benefits you’ve provided? 


Do you know how to shelter funds for funerals before applying 


Do you want to save your children from deciding what kind 
of funeral arrangement you want and avoid the hardship of the 
children paying for your funeral expenses personally at the time 


We give you many options to choose 
from, show you how you can save money 
in advance not only on your funeral 
expenses, but your cemetery and head- 
stone choices. We give you the time you 
need to think about your choices before 
prearrangements are finalized. We want to 
make sure you are comfortable with your 
decisions. 


This is the care our family can give 
yours. Our care simply knows no bounds. 


CALDWELL’S LUCE-LAYTON MORTUARY 
1165 Franklin Ave. ¢ Astoria ¢ (503) 325-1811 


CALDWELL’S FUNERAL & 
CREMATION ARRANGEMENTS CENTER 
113 N. Holladay ¢ Seaside * (503) 738-9936 


Ervin J. ‘Puffy” Puffinburger 

Former Astoria resident, 97 

Ervin J. “Puffy” Puffinburger, 97, of Longview, 
formerly of Astoria and Seaside, died Sunday, Dec. 
10, 2006, in Longview. Mr. Puffinburger was born 
Jan. 5, 1909, in Points, West Virginia, to Oliver C. 
and Lidea Puffinburger. He married Fannie Luko 
July 5, 1930 she survives, residing in Longview. 
The Puffinburgers moved to Astoria in 1949, 
where Mr. Puffinburger worked as an electrician 
for Bumble Bee Seafoods until 1974, when he 
retired. He continued going to Naknek, Alaska, for 
Bumble Bee as an electrician each summer until 
1984. He lived in Clatsop County for 52 years. 
Family members said he loved the adventure of 
his travels, playing golf and a good conversation 
with friends. He was preceded in death by two 
sons, Dale Puffinburgerin 1953 and Jay Puffin- 
burger in 2006. 
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